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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N Saturday it was known that the National League had 
O been proclaimed as a “ dangerous Association ” under the 
Crimes Act, and that specific branches of it, by which intimida- 
tion and boycotting are carried on, will be separately pro- 
claimed under the 7th Clause of that Act, as occasion offers. 
If the National League chooses to limit itself to strictly political 
agitation, it need not even now be interfered with. But where 
it is active, as it long has been, in intimidating those who take 
employment from boycotted persons, who take the land from 
which tenants have been evicted for the non-payment of rent, 
and who do not subscribe to its funds, it will be pronounced 
unlawful, and the branches so acting will be dissolved. The 
blow has been followed up by the prosecution of Mr. W. O’Brien, 
MP., the editor of United Ireland, for speeches delivered in 
Mitchelstown on August 9th and 11th, in which he incited the 
people to resist those who were enforcing the law in the execution 
of their duty. We shall begin to see soon how large the 
English party i is which positively approves the resistance to 
the law in Ireland, and regards those who resist it, and en- 
courage others to resist it, as heroes. We shall be surprised if 
the number of the antinomians even in Great Britain is not much 
larger than any one suspects. 


The debate on the proclamation of the League under the 
Crimes Act as a dangerous Association, was commenced on 
Thursday with a very powerful speech of Mr. Gladstone’s, the 
real drift of which was that “ exclusive dealing,” as he chose to 
call the boycotting and the intimidation practised by the League, 
had produced so much advantage to the people of Ireland, in the 
shape of reduction of rent, that it was a very unwise and unsafe 
policy to put down the League which caused it, by any means 
not creditable to the law of England. That law, he said, is 
itself on its trial before the people of Ireland, and nothing can 
be more impolitic than to force on public attention so arbitrary 
and discreditable a law as the Crimes Act, especially by enforcing 
its most arbitrary and discreditable clauses. He described the 
Crimes Act as a law which, instead of honestly suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act, as his own law of 1881 did, pretends to 
grant atrial and really grants none; and in a very eloquent 
peroration he adjured the Irish people to bear what he described 
as this new wrong, with patience, not in fear, but in hope,—in 
the hope raised by the recent by-elections that the English 
people are with them at heart in their struggle, and are only 
temporarily prevented, in consequence of the hesitation which 
existed at the time of the General Election last year, from show- 
ing their growing conviction that right is on the side of the 
Parnellite demands. 


Mr. Balfour replied that Mr. Gladstone’s apology for boy- 
cotting and intimidation is equally sound in logic for the 
assassinations by which the power of the League was first 





established, though, of course, Mr. Gladstone would shrink from 
saying so. It was as true that reductions of rent had been 
obtained by assassinations and the fear of assassinations, as 
that they had been produced by boycotting and intimidation, 
or what Mr. Gladstone now called “exclusive dealing.” He 
quoted case after case, and only stopped because to go on 
would have wearied the House, of the intimidation of which, 
though the Cowper Commission had exposed and condemned it, 
the advocates of the League now demand detailed evidence. 
He quoted a case in which a tenant, described as a “land- 
grabber,” had been ordered by the League to give up his 
farm after eighteen years’ occupation; another in which 
the tenant had actually been thus ordered to give up his 
farm forty-one years after the eviction on which the statement 
that he was a “land-grabber” was grounded; and another 
in which the reverend chairman of a National League meeting 
declared openly that there was “no excuse at all” for working 
for a boycotted man to be found in the fact that by no other 
means could the necessaries of life be earned. Indeed, Mr. Bal- 
four’s speech was crammed with evidence, and had the patience of 
the House been able to endure it, might have been crammed with 
evidence a hundred times as plentiful, that the society of Ireland 
is honeycombed with intimidation, and that even in connection 
with matters not relating to land, the ramifications of this 
tyranny are to be felt in every corner of the country. 








Mr. Harrington made a speech in which he tried to represent 
the action of the League as far less illegal than it really is; 
but the stronger men of that party, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, sup- 
ported by Mr. Bradlaugh for example amongst English 
Members, did not sustain that view. Like Mr. Dillon, they 
admit the intimidation and glory in it, because it prevents evic- 
tions. They intend to prevent evictions,—not merely “ unjust” 
evictions, as Mr. T. P. O’Connor put it, bat all evictions, as Mr. 
O’Brien put it more vigorously in one of the speeches for which 
we believe he is now under prosecution, and they are aware 
that without substituting the law of the League for the law of 
the land, they cannot do their work. The Solicitor-General for 
Scotland, Mr. J. P. Bannerman Robertson, delivered a most 
masterly speech, illustrating the elaborate organisation of the 
League’s tribunals, both on the civil and on the criminal side, a 
speech which was almost as eloquent as Mr. Gladstone’s, while 
it was a great deal more relevant to the special subject in debate; 
and Mr. T. P. O’Connor replied in a speech of great skill and 
some audacity; for while he maintained that the League now 
does a great deal to prevent violent crime,—which is, we believe, 
true, since violent crime is for the time entirely agaiust its in- 
terest,—he did not pretend to deny that it practically takes the 
law entirely out of the hands of the Government, and glories in 
doing so. Sir George Trevelyan moved the adjournment of the 
debate, the further progress and result of which we cannot 
record before next week. 


The convict Lipski was hanged at Newgate on Monday, an 
immense crowd waiting outside to see the black flag hoisted. 
On Saturday last, Mr. Matthews held a conference at the Home 
Office, Mr. Justice Stephen being present, at which it was 
finally decided that the evidence adduced by Lipski’s solicitor 
was not sufficient to warrant the grant of a further reprieve. 
On Lipski’s learning that there was no longer any hope that the 
execution would not take place, he made a full confession of his 
guilt, which he signed in the usual manner in the presence of 
the Governor of the prison. The confession states that theft 
was the only motive for the crime. Lipski explains the curious 
fact of his insensibility by saying that he fainted from fright at 
the notion of discovery, He further solemnly declares “that 
Rosenbloom and Schmuss know nothiug whatever of the crime 
of which I am guilty, and I alone.” We have commented 
sufficiently elsewhere on the agitation conducted in Parliament 





and in the Press in favour of the murderer. The confession 
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shows, among other things, how unwise it is to make a system 
of discrediting convictions upon circumstantial evidence. 


The demonstration in the Dublin Rotunda on Tuesday 
against the proclamation of the National League was a very 
funny one. Mr. Cobb (M.P. for the Rugby district of Warwick- 
shire) was the first English speaker. The National League, he 
said, “ was now declared to be illegal. What did he care whether 
it was legal or illegal?” It appears that he cared a good deal, 
if he is rightly reported as having subsequently advised his 
audience “to be calm and temperate under the circumstances.” 
He came, he had previously said, to join “in a conflict which 
might involve personal danger, and possibly the loss of personal 
liberty ;” but we suppose that he wished to minimise that danger 
when he counselled calm and temperate behaviour. The calmest 
and most temperate behaviour would be to put a stop at once to 
the “ Plan of Campaign” with which Mr. Cobb identified himself, 
and to stop all intimidation and boycotting, without which the 
League would be a harmless political Association enough. Mr. 
Dillon, however, took care that his English visitors should 
understand that if “calmness and temperance” were to be the 
order of the day, calmness and temperance must be understood 
as perfectly consistent with intimidation. He intended, he said, 
‘to practise the same form of intimidation that the League was 
alleged to have practised, in spite of all the proclamations and all 
the prosecutions that they could direct against him ; and if the 
operations of the League in the past could be correctly described 
by intimidation,’—which they certainly can,—‘“ then he said 
that he intended to practise and preach the same doctrines over 
and over again. If there were any man in Ireland base enough to 
back down and to turn his back on the fight, he pledged himself 
that he would denounce him from the public platform by name, 
and let that man be who he might, his life would not be a happy 
one in Ireland or across the seas.” We have no doubt of it. 
We hope that Mr. Dillon’s new English allies like the sound of 
that threat, and can contemplate without remorse their own 
share in giving effect to it, and suppressing civic liberty in 
Treland. 


Mr. Jacob Bright’s presence in the Rotunda was important 
only on account of his great name. It was hardly decent, we 
think, to show so publicly how utterly he separates himself from 
the policy of the brother who has made the name of Bright 
famous to all ages in the history of both England and Ireland. 
But Mr. Jacob Bright is the best judge of that. If he chooses 
to give this additional lustre to the patriotism of the great Free- 
trader, by adding the force of contrast to the significance of Mr. 
John Bright’s indignant disapproval of the Parnellite policy,— 
the world can have no objection. It will remember Mr. Jacob 
Bright only as the brother who did what he could,—though 
what he could was nothing,—to injure the effect of Mr. John 
Bright’s great example. 


The situation in Bulgaria remains as threatening as ever. 
Prince Ferdinand has made his public entry into Sofia, and has 
been greeted with a certain amount of enthusiasm by the people 
and the Army ; but the difficulties of his position become greater 
every day. Attempts to form a Ministry have only resulted ina 
serious split in the ranks of the National Party, and the friends 
of Russia maintain their attitude of absolute irreconcilability. 
The Metropolitan Clement, for instance, in his sermon reminded 
the Prince that the Bulgarians were grateful to Russia, and that 
he must “use his best efforts to reconcile the liberator and the 
liberated.” Meantime, Russian diplomacy, backed by that of 
France, is doing all it can to induce the Porte to expel Prince 
Ferdinand from Bulgaria. The Turks are to send Artin Effendi to 
Sofia, to assume authority in Bulgaria, and prepare the way for 
the Russian General Ernroth, who is afterwards to be made sole 
Regent. He, with the Turkish Commissioner, is next to summon 
a new Sobranje, and elect a new Prince. General Ernroth’s plan 
of holding elections, it may be remarked, is to station Russian 
officers, revolver in hand, at the ballot-boxes. It seems, however, 
unlikely that Turkey will consent to these proposals, or, indeed, 
do anything in which she is not unanimously supported by 
the Powers. What, we wonder, is Prince Alexander’s opinion 
of the crisis in the Balkans? It is curious to notice how com- 
pletely he has been able to efface himself. 


Some English fishing-smacks and their crews have, during 
the past week, been subjected to very severe ill-usage by the 
fishermen of Ostend. The local authorities seem to have done 
all in their power to protect the Englishmen; but so serious 





became the rioting on Wednesday, that no less than six men— 
Belgians—were shot in the disturbances. The origin of this, the 
most serious of the affrays, was a rush made upon two small 
English smacks by the Ostend men. When summoned by the 
Civic Guard, the rioters refused to leave the smack. The Arti]. 
lery fired, killing two and wounding four others very seriously, 
The real cause of the riot is that the English fishermen under. 
sell their Belgian rivals. 


Ayoub Khan, the son of Shere Ali, and a claimant for the 
throne of Afghanistan, has escaped from Teheran, and iy 
supposed to be at large either in Russia or on his way to Herat, 
Whether he has heard of the difficulties of Abdurrahman, his 
cousin, with the Ghilzais, and the doubts concerning his power 
to hold his own, is uncertain. But if he is really in Russia, no 
doubt he will there find a ready shelter, as it might very well 
suit Russia on some future occasion to be able to support a 
pretender to the position of Ameer of Afghanistan. In the 
meantime, we hardly know whether, as is now said, Abdurrah. 
man has beaten his enemies, or whether they have inflicted a 
severe check on him. Every day the accounts of what is 
happening in that disturbed country appear to vary, and to vary 
in the most extraordinary manner. The Indian Government is 
apparently in no degree alarmed. 


The election in North Hunts is likely to be a very livelp 
affair. Lord Esmé Gordon, the Marguis of Huntly, and other 
hearty Liberal Unionists have confided to the constituency their 
utter disapproval of the Home-rule policy of Mr. Sanders, and 
their consequent preference of the Conservative candidate, who 
is at least a hearty Unionist. Mr. Bright, too, has written a 
powerful letter to an elector of North Hunts, saying that the 
Conservative Crimes Act is a great deal milder than that which 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government (including Mr. Bright himself) sup- 
ported in 1881; and that while he has always disapproved of 
coercion without a grave attempt to remove the sources of dis- 
content, this Government is making such an attempt at least as 
seriously as any former Government; and that in the meantime, he 
holds it quite right to strengthen the measures for the repression 
of crime. The contest will be a very close one, but we think it 
probable that Mr. Fellowes, the Conservative, will win. 


The quarrel between the Province of Manitoba and the 
Dominion of Canada is, considered on its merits, a very per- 
plexing one. We have alluded elsewhere to the lesson it teaches 
as to the dangers of subordinate Legislative Assemblies. Though 
we are inclined to think that, on the whole, there is a good deal 
to be said in favour of the Province, it must be remembered that, 
were the action of the Dominion Government successful, it would 
by no means cut off Winnipeg from all intercourse with the 
United States. Already two lines of railway run down the Red 
River Valley,—both are, however, controlled by the Canadian 
Pacific line. It is thus a competing line that the Manitobans 
need and are determined to have. The monopoly claimed by 
the Canadian Pacific line, and its high rates for freight, is the 
real grievance. It is very much to be hoped that actual conflict 
will be avoided. We can hardly believe that a satisfactory com- 
promise cannot somehow be effected. 


The members of the various branches of the National Radical 
Union at Birmingham were invited to a garden-party at Highbury 
on Saturday last, and were there addressed by Mr. Chamberlain, 
who made a gallant defence of the Irish Crimes Act, declaring 
that its passing has not given, in his belief, “one moment’s appre- 
hension to any loyal subject of the Queen, or to any Irishman who 
did not either himself desire to carry out acts of outrage or dis- 
order, or who was not willing to see them carried out by others.” 
He thought the Government had made an error in policy in 
proclaiming the National League, though he thought so only 
apparently because he had been assured by an Irish landlord 
that in his part of the country the League was falling into dis- 
credit and the farmers refusing to pay their subscriptions to it, 
and that this landlord believed that the proclamation of the 
League by the Government under the Crimes Act would revive its 
influence. We are afraid that Mr. Chamberlain’s informant was 
acting on experience of a very limited character. 


Mr. Chamberlain further praised the Government for its Irish 
Land Bill, for its Mines Regulation Bill, and for its Allotments 
Bill. He very emphatically condemned the obstructive resistance 
to the last-named Bill, and declared himself as hearty a Liberal 





Unionist as ever. In conclusion, he expressed his belief that the 
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recent by-elections had been won by the Gladstonians on the 
assumption that Mr. Gladstone had made concessions which he 
has not made; and he intimated that he might perhaps formulate 
the details of a Liberal Unionist scheme for the solution of the 
Trish problem, which would show how earnestly Liberal Unionists 
desire to concede anything to the requirements of local self- 
government which can be conceded with safety to the unity of 
the Empire. We have given in another column our reasons for 
thinking that, in spite of our great respect for Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s political sagacity, this proposal is unwise. 


That a ship with 250 persons on board should be burned to 
the water’s edge in mid-ocean, with a high sea running, without 
the loss of asingle life, is one of the most extraordinary instances 
of what may be accomplished by calmness, resolution, and 
courage in the face of the worst perils of the sea, that have ever been 
recorded. On August 10th, at 9 o’clock, the ‘ City of Montreal,’ 
of the Inman Line, was found to be on fire. During the 
whole night the officers and men made great efforts to extinguish 
the flames; but by 6 next morning it was found that the ship 
must be abandoned. Thanks to the great coolness and courage 
of the Captain and his officers, the boats were all lowered without 
Joss of life. Just as the last boats were leaving the ship, it was, 
however, discovered that about twenty of the passengers and 
crew had been left on the burning ship. The boats at once put 
back, and every one of the twenty was taken off in safety. One 
of the boats, in the confusion, not understanding the Captain’s 
orders, drifted away, and was not found for four days. The 
other boats, however, kept together, and were picked up in 
about ten hours by a German barque. It is said that if the ship 
had been carrying her full number of passengers, the boats 
would not have held them. If this is so, it is a very serious 
matter. 


We regret much the withdrawal of Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P. for 
South Tyrone, from the ranks of the Liberal Unionists. He does 
not withdraw becaus? he disapproves the proclamation of the 
National League, which he supported on Thursday in an 
able speech, though he regretted the moment chosen, but 
because he thinks that he has not been adequately supported by 
the Liberal Unionists in the attempt to enlarge the scope of the 
Trish Land Bill,—or, as he would say, to keep its scope what it 
was before it went to the House of Lords. But he seems to 
ignore the fact that numbers of those who supported the Bill in 
the shape in which it was sent up to the Lords, understood the 
provisions of the 23rd Clause in the very sense in which Lord 
Cadogan’s amendment has now expounded them, and would not 
have supported the Bill if they had understood them in the sense 
which he himself attaches to them. Indeed, we cannot understand 
how any one could have understood temporary abatements of rent 
such as were there provided for, in Mr. Russell’s sense. For he 
insists that the Commissioners were intended to have power to 
take into account not only the fall of prices, but the specially 
bad yield of recent years, in assessing reductions of rent,—a 
matter of infinite detail. 


Mr. Howorth, M.P. for South Salford, to whose letters the 
Times generally gives a special prominence, writes to Thursday’s 
Times a very optimistic letter on the political situation, of 
which the drift is this,—that the electors in Northwich returned 
Mr. Brunner only as representing their unalterable faith in the 
owner of great salt-mines; that there has been a small 
shifting of electoral opinion due to Sir George Trevelyan’s 
conversion to Home-rule; that the electoral organisation of 
the Liberals is reviving from the shock which Mr. Bright’s 
secession at first gave it; and that a good deal of the ill- 
success of the Conservatives at recent elections is due to the 
unsatisfied desire for a recast of the Government so as to 
make it more really representative of the whole party. We 
cannot agree with Mr. Howorth. We are inclined to hold that 
the superficial satisfaction which some great Liberals have 
expressed at Mr. Gladstone’s concession of the principle of the 
retention of the Irish in the supreme Parliament has furnished 
an excuse,—it is no more, and hardly so much,—to a large 
number of Liberal Unionists to return to their allegiance. 
They do not see that while nothing is more easy than to talk 
of the supremacy of the Parliament at Westminster over 
subordinate Parliaments, nothing is more difficult than to put 
it in force, if these subordinate bodies have the local field to 
themselves, and have an indefinite power of obstruction in the 
central Legislature as well. And under any scheme yet pro- 
pounded, they will have both. 





Sir William Harcourt made an attack on the Liberal Unionists 
in his speech at Reading on Weduesday, of which the most 
remarkable feature was perhaps the following assertion :—“ The 
party was dwindling down to its true proportions, and it was 
nothing but a petty cabal, animated chiefly by hostility to Mr. 
Gladstone.” A man who would say that of a party of which 
Lord Hartington is the head; which includes Sir Henry James 
one of the most loyal, and eloquently loyal, of Mr. Gladstone’s 
followers, as its chief lawyer in the Commons; Lord Selborne, 
the ex-Chancellor, as its chief lawyer in the Lords; which 
owes its main intellectual strength to writers like Professor 
Dicey ; and whose chief supporters in the Press have been Mr. 
Gladstone’s most cordial and enthusiastic personal adherents, 
would say anything, however absurdly false, to get a cheer, 
The real truth is, we believe, that even though Mr. Chamberlain 
cannot be accounted a personal adherent of Mr. Gladstone’s, the 
Liberal Unionists, as a party, are taken from Mr. Gladstone’s 
heartiest friends, and would have preferred to oppose any com- 
bination of leaders rather than to oppose him. But Sir William 
Harcourt has so accustomed himself to joke, that he is probably 
not to be taken seriously, even when a joke is imperceptible. 


We regret to see that in the debates in Supply upon the 
grants to the British Museum and National Gallery, no very 
great hope was held out that either institution would be in 
future opened at night. In the case of the British Museum, 
there is in reality no excuse for the public being excluded 
from visiting the galleries after dark, for the Trustees 
declare they have no objection to, and, indeed, encourage, the 
scheme, provided that the Treasury will make the necessary 
extra grant of about £3,000 a year. If people understood to 
the full how easily the taste for beautiful things grows among 
the working classes, and how much the opening of the Museum 
at the only time when they can make use of it would be appre- 
ciated, the Treasury would never be allowed to refuse the 
necessary funds. If it can be done in no other way, the amount 
of money spent in purchases should be reduced. National 
collections are meant to be seen and enjoyed, not to be mere 
hoardsof rarities. In the case of the National Gallery, the Govern- 
ment has a better excuse for doing nothing, since the Trustees 
there are against evening opening, believing that the pictures 
would suffer even from electric light. 


The debate on the Labourers’ Allotments Bill was continued 
in Committee last Friday week, though, we are sorry to add, 
with small results, very little progress being made. The chief 
feature of the evening’s discussion was a speech from Mr. 
Chamberlain in opposition to an amendment to the first clause 
of the Bill, moved by Mr. Staveley Hill. Mr. Chamberlain 
described Mr. Hill’s amendment as a proposal not only to allow 
a voluntarily constituted authority of seven labourers to exer- 
cise compulsory powers for the acquisition of land, but to save 
it from the consequences of its mismanagement at the expense 
of the rates. Mr. Jesse Collings expressed himself equally 
horrified at the notion, to quote Mr. Staveley Hill’s own words, 
“that seven gentlemen in any locality should be able to register 
themselves under the Friendly Societies Act as the authority to 
take the initiative in these matters.” The amendment was finally 
negatived by 200 to 78, a result hardly to be wondered at after 
it had received the friendly patronage of Mr. Conybeare. 


“The Austrian Government has withdrawn the subvention 
that it granted last year to the Vienna General Hospital to 
defray the cost of inoculation on the Pasteur system. The 
failures have been so numerous as to discourage competent judges 
from further supporting the method.” So wrote the Vienna 
correspondent of the Standard in the Standard of Thursday 
week, and we are not surprised. The statement is corroborated 
by the sad news of Lord Doneraile’s death from hydrophobia, 
as he, too, is one of M. Pasteur’s failures. The Report of the 
recent English Royal Commission will not bear any sort of critical 
examination as regards the inference drawn from the statistics 
of the cases in which human patients bitten by mad dogs have 
been saved by Pasteur’s subsequent inoculation from an attack 
of hydrophobia. The only part of that Report which has any 
show of plausibility is the part founded on Mr. Victor Horsley’s 
experiments on the protective inoculation of dogs, and even that 
is not conclusive, though it does appear to show that dogs inocu- 
lated before they are bitten by a mad dog, have a considerably 
better chance of escaping rabies than dogs not so inoculated. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 101% to 1014. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DEBATE ON THE NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


HE first night’s debate on the proclamation of the National 
League by the Government, was striking in every way, 

but even more striking to reflect upon than to listen to. In 
English orators, however great, there is apt to be a want of 
explicitness,—we do not mean of straightforwardness, but of 
the disposition to realise explicitly, and in its full signi- 
ficance, what they do not in the least mean to conceal; nay, 
what they fully intend their audience to understand and to 
accept as their true drift. There was a remarkable illustration 
of this at the preliminary meeting of Radical Members on 
Thursday to decide on the course which it would be best to 
take in order to give support to the Irish National League. 
Mr. Dillwyn was in the chair, and, if he will allow us to say 
80, we believe that he, less than any Member who was present 
there, understood how completely he and his colleagues were 
counter-working the tendencies which it had been the chief 
object of his public life in England to further and sustain. 
That, however, is by the way. The most remarkable feature 
of the meeting, if we may judge by the public report of its 
proceedings, is that the motion of confidence in the National 
League proposed by Mr. Labouchere and seconded by Mr. 
Haldane, satisfied hardly anybody completely,—that it was 
knocked about and modified so as to express something rather 
milder, though virtually much the same as before,—that an 
amendment by Mr. Howell which would have limited the 
resolution to something very little more than Mr. Gladstone’s 
resolution in the House of Commons, was defeated by two to 
one; and that the resolution actually carried was carried with 
very few hands held up in its favour, though only Mr. Howell 
voted in the negative,—?.¢c., was carried with little hearty 
support. In other words, even this Radical meeting was itself 
uncomfortably conscious of a want of explicit satisfaction in 
its own work. Precisely the same want of explicit satisfac- 
tion in the ground taken may be observed in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Gladstone was, as usual, most eloquent and 
most effective. But his speech really meant a great deal more 
than he embodied in it, and he shrank from realising even 
to himself what it did mean. Nothing struck one at least of 
his hearers more than his remark :—* Do not suppose that I 
am stating these facts with respect to the National League for 
the purpose of insinuating that the League is to be allowed to 
do what it likes. Nothing of the sort. But what I am con- 
tending is this, that when there is a great Association which 
through a considerable part of Ireland commands the confidence 
of the people, and when that Association is, by the confession 
of witnesses,—witnesses in some cases hostile, and in others 
perfectly impartial and raised far above the reach of prejudice, 
—the means of conferring relief upon the tenantry of Ireland, 
relief which year by year legislative Acts have admitted ought 
to be conferred, these are reasons strong and conclusive almost 
as if they were written in Holy Writ, that in dealing with 
such an Association you ought rigidly to adhere to the 
principles of law, and carefully to eschew the methods of 
arbitrary government and discretion.” Now, why is that 
so striking? Because it seems to us to show that Mr. Glad- 
stone shrinks from contemplating explicitly even in his own 
mind, the real drift of his own speech. If that speech meant 
anything, it meant this,—that so long as what Mr. Gladstone 
calls crime,—as distinguished from intimidation,—does not 
come out of the National League’s proceedings, the National 
League ought to be let alone, because it is supported by so 
large a number of Irishmen, because it is supported by so large 
a majority of Irish representatives, because it has effected a 
salutary change in the disposition of the Government to interfere 
with excessive Irish rents, because it has beaten his own former 
Government and converted himself, because it is, in effect, the 
de facto Government of Ireland, and ought to be,—under other 
and more constitutional forms, of course,—the de jure Govern- 
ment too. Mr. Gladstone did not mean to say this, and might 
have shrunk perhaps in horror from saying it; but if his speech 
meant anything that really bore on the emergency, and we believe 
that it did, this is what it meant. The whole logic of the 
speech went to this,—that in the National League you have 
a great body which has succeeded in establishing its authority 
throughout much the greater part of Ireland; that it has 
established its authority so firmly as to have diminished 
violent crime wherever that authority is acknowledged ; that 
its laws are better observed than the laws of England; that 
the laws of England, which are “ on their trial,” and, as illus- 








trated under the present Government at least, deserve not 
acquittal, but condemnation, cannot very well be put in com- 
petition with the laws of the National League without dis. 
paragement to the former; and that if the Irish people do not 
rise up against the bad law just passed by the English Legis- 
lature, it will not be from any fear of the consequences of 
rebellion, but from the hope that they will be rid of the British 
yoke all the sooner for showing prudence and self-restraing 
now. We do not at all say that Mr. Gladstone would 
acquiesce in this account of the drift of his speech ag 
it impressed the mind of one of his hearers. We have 
no doubt he might take exception to a dozen different 
points in the impression we have given of it. Still, that, we 
are sure, will be the general effect of his speech on average 
minds, average Irish minds, and average English minds. These 
will all be persuaded that Mr. Gladstone, though he char- 
acteristically protested against being supposed to think that 
the National League should be allowed to do as it pleases, 
gave from beginning to end the impression of a statesman who 
would resist any and every attempt to interfere with it, as it 
is at present conducted, who thinks that, on the whole, it 
represents the best Government that Ireland can at present 
have, and the natural stepping-stone from British rule to 
Home-rule. And we believe that his speech would have been 
a great deal better,—we do not mean a great deal more 
effective as a party speech, indeed it would have been far less 
effective in that sense,—but a great deal better for all intellec- 
tual purposes, if it had openly avowed this position, and 
ignored all the Parliamentary reserves with which Mr. Glad- 
stone always, and with perfect candour, because they are 
perfectly natural to his subtle intellect, studs his general 
argument. 

Now, it is not only on that side that we think explicitness 
would, intellectually at least, have improved the debate. A 
Government cannot often afford to be perfectly explicit, and 
if this Government had been as explicit as it might have been, 
very likely it would have alarmed some of its followers almost 
as much as Mr, Gladstone would have alarmed his, if he had 
stated explicitly that he was a tardy convert to the Parnellite 
Party with which he had once waged internecine war, and that 
he believed the organisation of the League to be the only 
possible organisation under which Ireland could receive a 
training in the art of self-government, If the Government had 
been equally explicit on its side, what would it have said? It 
would have said that the effort it was now making had been 
delayed far too long,— indeed, till it was one of the most arduous 
ever made,—that Mr, Gladstone had adopted the right policy in 
1881, though the Conservatives were not keen enough to discern 
it, in attempting to wrest the power out of the hands of the 
Parnellite Party by intervening between the bad Jandlords and 
the Irish people ; that had the Conservatives then heartily sup- 
ported Mr. Gladstone and strengthened his hands, they might 
have succeeded in rendering the present popularity of the 
League impossible ; that not only did they fail to understand 
this, but they helped to render it impossible to renew the 
Crimes Act in 1885, when a renewal would have been far more 
effective than it can be at present; that it is only since Mr. 
Gladstone’s conversion to Home-rule, and Lord Hartington’s 
separation from him, that they have borrowed Mr. Gladstone’s 
former policy of trying to make the civil law just, while they 
strengthen the criminal law to prevent its being set at naught ; 
and that their conversion to that sound policy, the only 
policy which can preserve the Union, has been as tardy and 
belated as Mr. Gladstone’s desertion of it has been rash and 
premature. They would have confessed frankly that they 
are grappling with the situation boldly at last, not wholly 
for the sake of Ireland, but in no slight degree for the sake of 
England too, because, unless they can assert in Ireland a 
greater and nobler law than that of the National League, and 
can make it prevail, we shall be driven, sooner or later, either 
into separation from Ireland or into federalism with it, a 
federalism which many of us think far more dangerous than 
separation. In a word, they would have confessed that they 
had accepted the réle which Mr. Gladstone has abandoned ; 
that they are trying in 1887 to do what he tried to do in 1881 
and 1882, and are trying to do it in the face of vastly greater 
difficulties ; that on no other principle can the National League 
be undermined ; and that, if it cannot be undermined, we shall 
be driven either into a federal system less adapted to our 
history and our geographical situation than any federal system 
known to the world, or into a separation which would probably 
involve, first war, and then reconquest, and then a succession 
of the old difficulties over again, But while the Government 
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ated with superfluity of proof the alarming nature of 
rey — with which they have to fight,—the network of 
irresponsible dictation which is spread all over Ireland,—they 
certainly did not venture to tell the House at all frankly what 
we are quite sure they hold, that owing to their own deplorable 
yacillations during the last two years, and the ad interim con- 
version of Mr. Gladstone from his own policy to the policy of 
Mr. Parnell, they have a job on their hands which is perhaps 
the most formidable that a modern Government compelled to 
work by Parliamentary methods and to keep the constituencies 
in sympathy with them, ever yet undertook ;—one that they 
can only complete if the country becomes thoroughly aware 
that failure means first, the triumph of a mean and sordid 
tyranny in Ireland ; and next, either the break-up of the United 
Kingdom into federated fragments, or a separation that would 
lead to humiliation first, and to civil war of the most fruitless 


kind afterwards. 





AN APPEAL TO MR, CHAMBERLAIN. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN has taken a line in relation to the 
M Home-rule policy in Ireland which shows that he has 
the instincts of a statesman for the consequence of this pro- 
posal on the destinies of the British Empire. Those of us who 
formerly held that he was too much disposed to push the 
interests of a class, when principles were at stake which were 
of greater significance than the interests of any class, must feel 
that we in part mistook the man, who, whether in those 
matters he judged rightly or wrongly, has certainly proved by 
his conduct on this question of Home-rule that he can grasp 
in a large and disinterested fashion, the issues on which the 
growth and disintegration of empires depend, and can 
sacrifice a great deal in the way of immediate popularity, 
if thereby he believes that he can shield the State against 
a great calamity. This being so, we cannot but hope that 
Mr. Chamberlain will feel that it is with the utmost respect 
to him that we offer for his consideration a few criticisms 
on his recent speech in Birmingham, in the hope that he will 
read them in the same cordial spirit in which they are offered. 
We write not in the expectation of altering any purpose 
which he has deliberately formed,—this we know would 
be a wild expectation,—but with the honest desire to modify 
his intention on a subject on which it is evident that he has 
not as yet made up his mind, and on which, therefore, we 
think that he may be accessible to reasons that seem to us to 
be strong against a suggestion which he makes with evident 
hesitation. We refer to his project of drawing up an alternative 
proposal to Mr. Gladstone’s in relation to Irish Home-rule, a 
proposal, we suppose, which would embody Lord Hartington’s 
famous conditions as laid down in his address to the electors 
of Rossendale in June of last year. “It may be our 
duty,” says Mr. Chamberlain,—“ for my part, I think the 
time is coming when it will be our duty,—to do something 
to define more exactly what these principles are” [namely, 
“the principles to which we have declared our adhesion ”], 
“even to go into detail, and perhaps to put before the country 
an alternative scheme for the settlement of this perplexed 
Trish Question, in which we may be able to show how a 
solution may be safely found, and how we may conciliate 
our desire to grant a great extension of local government to 
all parts of the Kingdom, with the continued maintenance of 
a united Empire.” We are not going into our own difference 
of opinion with Mr. Chamberlain on this subject. We have, 
as our readers know, every desire to see a solid measure 
of decentralisation of the administration of local affairs, 
in all parts of the Kingdom, so long as this does not 
degenerate into a real loss of effective power to redress in- 
justice everywhere within our borders, and to use the whole 
efficient strength of the people for common purposes in all 
matters which concern the Kingdom as a whole. But we are 
not disposed to manufacture and sharpen for any part of the 
Kingdom weapons by the aid of which the people of that part 
can wrest from us concessions dangerous to the whole; and 
therefore we cannot but think that the elaboration at present 
of what are called safe concessions to Ireland, which, if 
accepted, will only be used to wring from us unsafe con- 
cessions, is inopportune. However, of that we have said 
quite enough from time to time, and that is not a point on 
which we can expect that Mr. Chamberlain is at all likely to 
yield his view to ours. But there is a further point on which 


we think it very likely that Mr. Chamberlain may be more 
or less influenced by what we have to say, and it is this. 
What is the immediate purpose which he thinks likely to be 


served by the elaboration at present of any alternative to 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule scheme? We know what such 
a proposal must do. We know that it must sow a certain 
amount of dissension in the Unionist ranks. We know that we 
cannot expect the main body of the Conservatives, for instance, 
to take up any scheme for offering Ireland what they think 
dangerous, and what, if they did offer it, they would earnestly 
desire to see Ireland refusing rather than accepting,—nay, 
what they would never dream of offering at all, unless they 
felt very sure that it would be refused. Mr. Chamberlain 
certainly cannot expect any hearty co-operation from Con- 
servatives, in elaborating what he is disposed to think a 
“safe” Home-rule scheme. They would certainly say, as we 
say,—‘ Let us not offer weapons by which more could be 
wrested, to men who are notoriously intent on extorting a great 
deal more than we are at all willing to give.’ So that, besides 
the thoroughgoing Liberal Unionists whom we ourselves repre- 
sent, it is clear enough that the greater number of Lord 
Salisbury’s followers would be alienated rather than stimulated 
by the elaboration of an alternative scheme such as Mr, 
Chamberlain is now thinking of. And since successful resistance 
to Mr. Gladstone depends entirely on the cordiality with which 
all sorts of Unionists work together, surely Mr. Chamberlain 
will see that this proposal of his to place an alternative scheme 
to Mr. Gladstone’s before the nation, must and will have the 
immediate effect of driving in a wedge between an influential 
portion of the Unionists who offer this alternative, and the 
main body who would be simply discouraged and repelled by it. 
Now, as that would obviously be the first and most important 
effect of the public proposal of an “ alternative ” plan of Home- 
rule for Ireland, what is the compensating advantage which 
drives a statesman so acute as Mr. Chamberlain into the belief 
that the time is rapidly approaching when such a step will be 
desirable? We suppose it must be this,—that it will prove 
to the constituencies of this country that the Unionists are 
not afraid to make a very large concession to popular 
opinion,— indeed, as large a concession as is in any degree 
consistent with the unity of the Kingdom,—but that what 
they are thus generously disposed to concede, will not be 
enough to satisfy the Irish demands, and will be rejected by 
the Parnellites with contumely. Mr. Chamberlain thinks, no 
doubt, that the Unionists will go to the country with much 
more chance of success if they can say:—‘See how far 
we were willing to go to conciliate Ireland, and how unreason- 
able are our opponents, who absolutely decline to be conciliated 
by any concession short of what would in our estimation 
gravely weaken the United Kingdom, as well as expose 
Ireland to a host of new and serious dangers.’ To that, we- 
think it might be replied with great effect by any astute Par- 
nellite :—* You only offered what you perfectly well knew 
that you could not be called upon to perform. Let even Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain agree on what they think a 
safe plan of Home-rule, yet they cannot give effect to that plan 
without the consent of the Conservative Party, and the con- 
sent of the Conservative Party they certainly will not obtain. 
Hence this alternative offer, as you call it, is no offer at all ; it 
is nothing but an electioneering bid to which you have no 
power to give effect, and which you put forward chiefly that 
you may have it refused, and may use the refusal on platforms 
against Gladstonian Home-rulers who, if they succeeded at 
the polls, might really give us what they offer.’ That would cer- 
tainly be the Parnellite reply, and though we do not say that it 
would be a just reply, and are quite sure that it is one which 
would misrepresent Mr. Chamberlain’s own view in shaping 
an alternative, it is, in our opinion, a reply to which it 
would be very difficult to find any effective rejoinder. For 
is it not really true that any alternative to Mr. Gladstone’s 
view of Home-rule, to have the least real weight, must 
be the alternative not of a few Liberal Unionists, but of the 
whole Unionist Party, and especially of the leading Conserva- 
tive statesmen? And is it not equally true that no conditions 
which either Lord Hartington or Mr. Chamberlain could offer, 
would commit in the least those Conservative statesmen ¢ 
Yet, if Mr. Chamberlain’s plan were his, and his only, it 
would separate him from Lord Hartington,—which we are sure 
that he cannot intend,—while if it were Lord Hartington’s plan 
as well as his own, it would effectually prevent Lord Hartington 
from joining the present Government in the manner in which, as 
we understood from his speech at the Greenwich dinner, he was 
at that time disposed to join them, if he could agree with them 
on a safe programme of popular measures during the recess. 
Now, we cannot think that Mr. Chamberlain has the smallest 
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Hartington, or of opening a chasm between Lord Hartington 
and the only Government which has at present the power to pro- 
tect the country from a party pledged to Mr. Gladstone’s policy. 

Put it how you will, it seems to us that everything depends 
now, as it depended at the opening of the Session, on the 
Dnionists,—as well Conservative as Liberal,—holding strongly 
together, and that nothing can tend more certainly to the dis- 
integration of the party,—to the separation between the 
Liberals and the Conservatives first, and next to the separation 
between the Liberals who think that no Home-rule parliament at 
all, under whatever guarantees, can be safely offered to Ireland, 
and those who think that adequate guarantees can be invented 
to make such a parliament safe,—than the elaboration of an 
alternative Home-rule scheme in which not a tenth-part of 
the Unionists of the country would concur, while the other 
nine-tenths would be repelled and alienated by it, and driven 
to fight the next electoral campaign under standards which 
would not shelter the apologists for Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal. 
We entreat Mr. Chamberlain to reconsider the excellent reasons 
for a prolonged reticence. We all know what we are doing in 
resisting Mr. Gladstone and his Parnellite allies. We shall be 
at sixes and sevens if we are to be divided into Unionists who 
resist Home-rule altogether, Unionists who resist all that Mr. 
Chamberlain resists, and perhaps Unionists who resist only what 
Lord Hartington resists, and so forth. If some of the Unionists 
are to approve a Home-rule scheme of their own, the Unionist 
cause wiil have been undone by Unionist hands. 





‘THE DANGERS OF A FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 


2 pee great difficulties and dangers to which we should be 
exposed were we to adopt a form of government in which 
the Imperial Parliament at Westminster would stand to a 
Dublin Parliament in the same relation that the Canadian 
Legislature stands to the Legislatures of the Provinces, are 
being made very apparent by the conflict just now proceeding 
between Canada and the Province of Manitoba. Nothing 
could look better on paper than the Canadian Constitution. 
Theoretically, it is free from the most obvious objections as to 
the weakness of the Central Government which could be urged, 
and rightly urged, against Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill. 
Unfortunately, it is one thing to define the powers of 
subordinate Assemblies, another thing to make them keep 
within those powers. Thus it happens that notwithstanding 
the explicit terms in which the respective rights of the 
Dominion and the Provinces are laid down in the British 
North America Act, 1867, Manitoba is at this moment deter- 
mining to override and disobey the Canadian Act of Union. 
In the United States, the separate States have the power of 
legislating in all matters connected with railways within their 
own boundaries. This principle was only followed to a certain 
point in the Canadian Constitution. There, the Provinces are 
allowed exclusive jurisdiction only over “local works and 
undertakings other than lines of steam or other ships, rail- 
ways, canals, telegraphs, and other works or undertakings con- 
necting the Province with any other Province, or extending 
beyond the limits of the Province.” The meaning of this is 
clearly that the Province can only make local lines of 
railway, and that the Central Government can step in, 
in order to make inter-provincial means of communica- 
tion. It is further claimed on behalf of the Central 
Government to mean that no Province could make a line 
for the purpose of connecting the Province with any other 
Province, although the line should be actually kept within the 
limits of the Province. Whether this contention as to the 
construction of the Statute is correct or not, does not, however, 
signify, since the Dominion Government has the right, as we 
pointed out some six months ago, not only to exercise the 
Royal veto when the Provincial Parliament is acting ultra 
vires, but when it considers it for other reasons advisable to 
prevent the operation of any particular Act. It happens that 
the Province of Manitoba is at this moment straining every 
nerve to carry out a railway policy opposed to that of the 
Dominion. The Dominion desires that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and its branches, constructed at a cost of twenty-five 
millions, should be used as the exclusive means of communication 
by Manitoba. The line passes through the Province, and places 
its capital in direct railway communication on the east with 
the Atlantic, and on the west with the Pacific. With this 
communication east and west, the inhabitants of Manitoba 
are, however, not content. They desire outlets for their 


products northward to Hudson’s Bay, and southward to the 
Their natural outlets, they 


frontier of the United States. 





gay, are in these directions, and they refuse to be sacrificed to 
what they term the monopoly of the Canadian Pacific Rail. 
road. Accordingly, they have passed two Bills, one subsi- 
dising a railway to be constructed to Hudson’s Bay, the other 
authorising the issue of a large sum in provincial bonds, with 
the object of creating a new line from Winnipeg—the capital 
of Manitoba—to the frontier of the United States, This 
latter project is cherished by the Manitobans with the 
greatest pertinacity. It is regarded by the Dominion 
Parliament with a dislike of equal intensity. In their 
view it will cut in two and destroy the Canadian National 
Railway system built at such an immense sacrifice, and in. 
tended to cement the Dominion. It will put the Dominion 
Railway, it is argued, at the mercy of the great American 
competing line, the Northern Pacific. The Bill for the con- 
struction of this railway, called the Red River Railway Bill 
has accordingly been disallowed by the Governor-General on 
the advice of the Dominion Government. To this the 
Manitoban Premier has replied by the declaration that “ the 
railway will be built, no matter what the consequences may 
be.” The construction of the line, therefore, has been con- 
tinued with the utmost energy. Notwithstanding the tech- 
nical illegality of making the railway at all, the actual point 
of conflict between the Province and the Dominion has only 
just been reached. As long as the Province kept on its own 
land, or on that of consenting parties, its action did not 
come within the survey of the Dominion Courts. A por- 
tion of the ground has, however, just been reached 
where the line has to traverse land belonging to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. The Oompany has, of course, 
refused to allow the Province to take this land. Now, since 
the Bill under which the railway is being built has been dis- 
allowed, the powers it contains for acquiring land compulsorily 
fail, and the Province cannot lay its line except by the leave of 
the owners of the soil. Notwithstanding this, the Provincial 
Government prepared to do so. Their threatened action was 
met by the Canadian Pacific Railway obtaining an interlocutory 
injunction restraining the promoters from carrying the line 
over their lands. The injunction was directed to the Mani- 
toban Premier, but owing to his absence at Chicago, it could 
not be served at once. The contractors seized the time thus 
lost, and by working at very great pressure, managed to com- 
plete the line over the disputed land before the injunction was 
served. Such is the situation at present existing. On the one 
hand, it is asserted that if the officers of the Supreme Court 
take means to carry out the injunction, they will be met by 
force on the part of the inhabitants, who are determined that 
the line shall be made. On the other hand, the Dominion 
Government is said to be equally resolved to carry out the 
law, and force the Province to withdraw from the illegal 
position it has assumed. From every point of view the 
quarrel is a very unpleasant one, not only for the Canadians, 
but for us. If we refuse to assist the Dominion in main- 
taining its authority, we shall be represented as having no 
interest in preserving that union of the Provinces which is 
undoubtedly an immense blessing to them all. Still, it is 
very difficult not to see that the Manitobans will have a very 
great grievance if they are absolutely refused the right of free 
intercouse with the rest of the American Continent. Manitoba, 
it must be remembered, is an inland Province. It is, therefore, 
without those outlets for its products by sea which all 
the maritime Provinces enjoy. We fear that the plan of 
referring the whole matter to a specially formed Committee of 
the Privy Council, as was done last year in the case of the dis- 
pute between the Queensland Legislatures, would in this case 
be neither legal nor politic. There, no tribunal existed for 
deciding the dispute. Here, the ordinary Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council is the right and proper Court before which 
the cause has, under positive legislative enactments, to be 
pleaded. Its jurisdiction could not be ousted by another body 
nominated by the Colonial Secretary. An appeal to the Judicial 
Committee could, however, only end in favour of the Dominion, 
for whatever may be the rights of the Province morally, legally 
it is obviously in the wrong. If the Manitobans do not submit, 
probably the only way will be for the Dominion and the 
Province, at the mediation of the Colonial Office, to arrive at a 
compromise, and for that compromise to be embodied in an Act 
amending the British North America Act, 1867. 

We have thus dwelt at length on the Canadian Railway 
dispute, because we desire that the public should realise fully 
the immense dangers of entrusting subordinate bodies with 
legislative and political powers. If under the Canadian 
system—which Mr. Chamberlain is no doubt right i 
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describing as a scheme far more restricted than that of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bills—such conflicts can arise, what prospect is 
there that far worse struggles would not take place with 
Ireland? Manitoba has no past history. It has no historical 
associations or vague claims of political independence. Its 
relations with the Central Government are such as to leave it 
legally little but municipal powers. Yet, since it has the 
framework and the semblance of a political Government in 
the shape of an Assembly and a Ministry, it immediately 
arrogates to itself the power to override the law, and to act 
independently of the Central Government. If these things are 
done in Manitoba, would not Ireland, with its traditions of 
yirtual independence only eighty-seven years old, be certain, 
sooner or later, to declare that it would adhere no longer to 
any Constitution which sought to limit its free growth? The 
danger of such an event is always met with the remark,— 
“ How easy to coerce a little place like Ireland!” No doubt 
Manitoba is nearly four times as big, but its population, 
which is the main difficulty in a question of coercion, is only 
one-eighth of that of Ireland, and in these squeamish times all 
coercion is difficult. When we are brought face to face with 
the question of how to deal with the determined refusal 
of a subordinate Assembly to obey the law, we find that, in 
fact, there is nothing left but the intolerable alternative of 
submission to a breach of the Constitution or civil war. For 
heaven’s sake, let us not rush blindly into courses which, sooner 
or later, will end with this dilemma in its most aggravated 
form. 





THE LIPSKI AGITATION. 


HE manner in which the agitation for the reprieve of the 
convict Lipski has been conducted in Parliament and by 
a section of the Press is to be most deeply regretted. Since it 
is the custom of the Constitution to allow the Home Secretary, 
if he thinks fit, and at his sole discretion, to exercise the Royal 
prerogative of mercy, and to permit persons having, or fancying 
they have, fresh evidence in regard to the case of a particular 
prisoner, to submit that evidence for consideration, no objec- 
tion could have been taken to the presentation of petitions 
of the usual kind to Mr. Matthews in the case of Lipski. But 
though to use this right of petition is harmless enough, to 
attempt to force the Minister by external pressure to decide 
the matter against his own judgment is one of the most dan- 
gerous and unconstitutional acts imaginable. Indeed, the 
demoralisation of the public mind produced by such proceedings 
cannot well be exaggerated. Is it possible to conceive 
anything more scandalous or more injurious to a healthy 
condition of public opinion than that an attempt should 
be made by Members of the House of Commons to inter- 
fere with the decision of the Home Secretary by the 
exercise of Parliamentary pressure ?—for such, in truth, is 
the meaning of a petition of one hundred Members presented 
to one of the Ministry. The Home Secretary is about to 
exercise the gravest, the most sacred of judicial functions. He 
has to decide between a man’s life and death. To send an 
innocent prisoner to the gallows is terrible, but it is not much 
less terrible to allow a guilty man to escape. The coward 
may seize the excuse of a doubt, and take refuge in the course 
which seems to throw least responsibility on himself ; but the 
man possessed of a true sense of duty will not shrink from 
accepting to the full the responsibility, with its attendant risks, 
which come to him asa servant of the public. In the case of a 
prisoner condemned to death on circumstantial evidence, where 
there is always the possibility of raising perplexing difficulties 
and doubts, the exercise of the prerogative of mercy is no easy 
or pleasant duty. Indeed, a harder and more difficult task 
could not well be found. To exercise it fairly and justly, 
the Minister in whose hands the power lies, must keep 
his mind absolutely free and unprejudiced from all ex- 
ternal influences. Surely the Members who attempted to 
induce Mr, Matthews to spare Lipski’s life should have 
thought of what they were doing. As it is, a most dangerous 
precedent has been made,—a precedent which, if followed, 
will do more to debase and injure English public life than 
any political complications and difficulties that can possibly 
arise. Let Parliament choose whom it likes to entrust with 
the prerogative of mercy; but when the choice is made, let it 
be remembered that the only way in which the responsibility 
essential to its proper exercise can be maintained, is by a total 
absence of external interference with the grave responsibity to 
be exercised, 
No doubt the Members who signed the petition will deny 





that they were attempting to put pressure upon Mr. Matthews. 
Surely such a plea, though they may deceive themselves into 
believing it, must not be admitted. It was obvious that Mr. 
Matthews was duly considering the case from the fact that he 
had already respited Lipski, and, therefore, the memorial could 
not be defended on the ground that it was necessary to draw 
the Home Secretary's attention to circumstances he might 
otherwise overlook. It was obvious, also, that Mr. Matthews 
had all the facts before him, and that he was in consultation 
with the Judge who tried the case. Yet notwithstanding this, 
more than a hundred Members of Parliament—almost all of 
them untrained in the analysis of evidence—relying on a 
sensational ex parte statement inspired by the prisoner's 
solicitor, did not hesitate practically to pronounce judgment 
on the case, and to inform the Home Secretary that to enforce 
the last penalty of the law “would not conduce to the best 
interests of public justice.” When we add to this the fact 
that Lipski’s solicitor and the newspaper, which made itself 
prominent in the demand for a respite, even went so 
far. as to address an appeal to the Queen, and to use 
her name in such a way as to suggest that she might, 
if she liked, influence the decision of the case, the wild 
and reckless manner in which the agitation has been con- 
ducted becomes still more evident. If the personal inter- 
ference of the Sovereign is to be thus invoked, what becomes 
of the whole doctrine of Ministerial responsibility? If the 
Queen is capable of deciding whether a prisoner is guilty, and 
of exercising her prerogative herself, why should she not 
exercise it in other matters? If the Queen is to be appealed 
to personally to reprieve a prisoner, why not let her receive 
and consider petitions imploring her to veto this or that law, 
which, though passed by Parliament, is obnoxious to a section 
of her people? Such notions, doubtless, could never receive 
the encouragement of our present Sovereign. It is, however, 
easy enough to imagine the evils into which the country might 
be hurried, were a designing or a weak-minded Monarch thus 
encouraged to break the spirit of the Constitution. 

Though an evil of less vital importance than the memorial 
by Members of the House of Commons, the attempts made by 
an evening paper to bully the Home Secretary into deciding the 
question of the reprieve in Lipski’s favour are to be strongly 
condemned. As long as modern society is what it is, there 
will no doubt always be newspapers ready and eager to tickle 
the ears of their readers by the publication of sensational 
matter, which any proper sense of public duty would have led 
them to refuse. Writers who exist by furnishing the town 
with an evening sensation, must get that sensation when and 
where they can. This being the case, it can be no matter of 
surprise that the opportunity of creating so strong a sensation 
as that of “The Race for Lipski’s Life”—the standing 
heading used in the Pall Mall Gazette—was one too good 
to be missed. But if we grant that this low ideal of jour- 
nalism is a sort of excuse for the writer who undertook 
to sell his paper and save Lipski’s life, we most emphatically 
decline to admit that it is the very slightest excuse for 
the brutality—no other word is adequate—with which the 
Pall Mall Gazette attacked Mr. Matthews in order to 
induce him to reprieve Lipski. Over and over again, every 
literary artifice of the new journalism has been used to hold 
him up to public odium as a man bent on taking Lipski’s life 
merely because he had at first decided to do so, and was not 
going to admit himself to be in the wrong. On the Saturday 
before the execution, the Pall Mall Gazette told its readers: 
—‘ ‘Mr, Matthews, we know, is obdurate. He has ‘ got 
his back up, as the saying is, and, guilty or innocent, 
Lipski is to hang on Monday, sacrificed as a gallows 
offering to the offended amour propre of a weak and angry 
Home Secretary.” That is, the writer deliberately accuses 
Mr. Matthews of the most terrible crime that a human being 
can well commit,—the crime of being influenced by the pettiest 
personal motives in his decision to send a man to a shameful 
death. Some days before, in the same paper, in an article headed 
“ A Legal Murder,” the execution of Lipski was spoken of as 
murder, Mr. Matthews’s action in the Cass case was raked up 
to prejudice his decision in that of Lipski, and the monstrous 
suggestion was made that the execution would be “ convenient 
for the prosecution.” ‘ Miss Cass, not being doomed to die, 
had time to vindicate her reputation. Lipski, however, will be 
hanged on Monday morning, which is convenient for the prose- 
cution.” “ But in the case of Lipski—all will be safe. Dead 
men tell no tales, and the ghosts of the legally murdered never 
haunt the corridors of the Home Office.” ‘ Mr. Matthews,” 
runs another sentence in the same article, “* seems to have 
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decided to hang an innocent man pretty much as he decided 
to libel an innocent woman, on the evidence of the accusers.” 
An innocent man! We cannot help expressing the feeling 
that language such as this is a deep disgrace to English 
journalism. To make accusations of the kind we have 
quoted against an honourable public man who is doing 
his best to serve his country, is the act of one if not totally 
devoid of moral sense, at least determined to suppress it till 
his point was gained in Lipski’s reprieve. To have made 
such charges not in the heat of private talk, but publicly 
and deliberately in print, about a man who is a few days 
after shown to have been perfectly justified in his action, 
should, one would imagine, cover the accuser with a terrible 
s3nse of shame and wrong-doing. The Pall Mall-had charged 
Mr. Matthews with a crime far worse than murder,—the 
exercise of the power of life and death not in the spirit of 
justice, but of personal caprice. When it finds Mr. Matthews 
innocent of the horrible crime imputed to him, it has not 
a word of sorrow, remorse, or even of apology, but dismisses 
the whole matter with a few phrases of impudent and irrelevant 
flippancy,—* All’s well that ends well,” is apparently the 
only explanation deemed necessary. Such shamelessness 
a3 is exhibited in the article published on the day of the 
execution will hardly be credited. This is how Mr. Matthews 
is spoken of :—‘“ Mr. Matthews has reason to rejoice that he 
has achieved the solitary success of a Ministerial career now 
fast drawing to a close, and we congratulate him upon the 
unexpected vindication of the superior accuracy of his opinion 
on the case to that of Mr. Justice Stephen.” This shocking 
levity of tone, this bringing of grave charges as if they were 
the merest of trifles, is, indeed, one of the most disgraceful 
aspects of the whole incident. 

We cannot leave the subject without a word of congratula- 
tion on the way in which Mr. Matthews has behaved. He 
decided, unmoved by wild appeals and threats of political 
extinction, to let Lipski be hanged. That there is no evidence 
that in doing so he knew of the first confession, makes his 
decision all the more creditable. His action was firm and 
independent throughout, and entirely worthy of an English 
Minister. 





M. ROUVIER’S NEW DEPARTURE. 


HETHER M. Rouvier’s speech, which we noticed briefly 

last week, will prove to be of the epoch-making order, 

only time can show; all that is clear at present is that it 
deserves that character. Since the disappearance of the Left 
Centre, there has been no such speech made in France. French 
politicians have come to be regarded as really made up of two 
classes, Republicans and Conservatives. There seemed no longer 
any possibility that this might be a cross division. Repub- 
licans had given up calling themselves Conservatives; Conser- 
vatives had pretty well accepted the Republican theory that 
they were necessarily Monarchists. The moderate Republic 
which Thiers and Dufaure had laboured to build up, had to all 
appearance disappeared, and though the Republican Cabinet 
might not formally belong to the Extreme Left, it was from 
the Extreme Left that it mostly took its orders, There were 
differences among Conservatives as to where a Restora- 
tion should come in the Conservative programme ; but 
no one doubted that it should come in somewhere. M. 
Rouvier’s speech marks the accomplishment of a change 
which has been in progress ever since he took office. A 
Republican Minister is once more resting his claim to public 
confidence on the fact that the Republic can give to Conserva- 
tives all the guarantees for order, freedom, and good govern- 
ment that they have lately come to think are only to be had 
under a Monarchy. What is still more strange, he seems 
likely to be supported in this return to old lines by a Repub- 
lican majority. He has from the first proclaimed his resolution 
not to remain in office unless he is thus supported, and in two 
critical divisions the majority he asks for has been forthcoming. 
If this had happened immediately after a General Election, 

it would have been less puzzling. General Elections are full 
of surprises, and they are certainly not less surprises in France 
than elsewhere. But the conversion has not followed upon a 
General Election. It is not the electors who refuse to allow 
Conservatism to be any longer identified with the Comte de 
Paris, and seem determined to try Thiers’s experiment over 
again. It is the Deputies themselves who are animated by 
this new spirit. The desire for moderation has arisen among 





the very men who, down to this year, seemed wedded to the 
narrow and passionate policy which, though it still called itself J 





Opportunist, had lost all the better qualities originally implied 
in the term. The present Cabinet is in essentials an Oppor- 
tunist Cabinet; the majority which keeps it in power is an 
Opportunist majority. Though it now supports M. Rouvier 
it has in its time supported M. Ferry and M. de Freycinet ; it 
is the lineal successor of the majority which supported 
Gambetta. It is not easy to understand how this new state 
of things has come about. It is very seldom that a change so 
complete is effected inside Parliament. Down to the fall 
of the last Ministry, the Left differed from the Extreme 
Left only in degree. It wanted to do by degrees what the 
Extreme Left would have liked to do at once. Now the 
Left suddenly assumes a wholly new character. It no longer 
demands a Government of combat; it aims at conciliating 
opposition, and talks of extending the protection of the law 
to Frenchmen of all ways of thinking. It is hardly wonderful 
that the Extreme Left has christened the new Cabinet a 
Cabinet of Clericals. There was a time, not so long ago, when 
some of those who are now Ministers would have said the 
same thing. For in Clericalism was then included any attitude 
towards religion that stopped short of active hostility. To say, 
as M. Rouvier said the other day, that the octroi imposed a 
more vexatious burden on the community than the Eccle- 
siastical Budget, would then have been accounted worthy of 
the Duc de Broglie. If the separation of Church and State 
were deprecated at all, it was only on the ground that it would 
give too much liberty to the Church. To avoid this result, it 
might still be desirable to maintain a State religion ; though 
on any other ground, such an anachronism in a Republican 
society ought at once to be suppressed. All these grounds of 
agreement between the two sections of the Left have now 
disappeared. The Opportunists no longer pretend to be 
pursuing the same object as the Extreme Left, only with 
greater caution and deliberation; they are trying instead to 
call back to life the Conservative Republic which they haye 
so long done their best to make impossible. 

As to the prudence of this change of front, there can be no 
question. The appearance of some two hundred Royalists in 
the Chamber showed plainly enough what must come of 
perseverance in the policy which the Republican Party has 
pursued for some years past. The large minorities which 
voted for Royalist candidates in constituencies in which they 
were defeated, told the same tale. Strange to say, this 
obvious lesson was not learnt when it was first presented to 
the scholars, The Republican majority in the present Chamber 
has shown itself just as irrationally Radical as any of 
its predecessors. Consequently, it is difficult to predict how 
lasting the conversion will prove. If the truth had been 
recognised as soon as it became visible, if the discovery that a 
minority of Frenchmen so large that it might any day become 
a majority is resolutely hostile to the Radical programme, had 
worked the change naturally to be expected from it, we might 
have felt more assured on this point. The reason of the change 
would have been evident ; consequently, there would have been 
nothing mysterious about the change itself. As it is, it is not 
open to us to explain what has happened in this simple and 
obvious way. If the change in the temper of the Republican 
majority were due to the return of two hundred Royalist 
Deputies, it would not have waited to show itself until the 
meaning of the lesson had been obscured by subsequent by- 
elections. We are left, therefore, to divine what it is that 
has brought the revolution about, and none of the reasons that 
suggest themselves seem quite adequate to the burden they 
have to bear. In part, probably, the explanation is to be found 
in the unusual difficulty M. Grévy experienced at the last 
vacancy in finding a Prime Minister. M. Rouvier was really 
the only man whom the President could trust to form a 
Cabinet, and the field of choice is just as limited now as it was 
then. But this explanation only carries the difficulty a step 
further back. The reason why M. Grévy found it so hard to 
find a Prime Minister was, that he was resolved not to take M. 
Clémenceau. M. Clémenceau would have accepted the post 
without hesitation, and would have formed a Cabinet without 
difficulty. But when formed, it would have commanded no 
effective support in the Chamber, because the Opportunists no 
longer believe in Radicalism as a working political creed. Here, 
then, we are brought back to our old difficulty. What is it that 
has checked the progress of the Opportunists—that is, of the 
majority of French Republicans—in the direction of Radicalism ? 
Before we can predict how long the check will remain operative, 
we must know of what material it is made. If, for example, 
it is simply due to the alarm excited by General Boulanger’s 
thodomontade, it may lose its force as soon as the General is 
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forgotten, and the desire to see a Conservative Republic founded 
may disappear before the initial difficulties of such an under- 
taking have been overcome. 

Even if we suppose the conversion of the Opportunists to be 
general and lasting, there is another element that has to be 
reckoned with. No doubt in each of the two critical divisions 
he has had to face, M. Rouvier has been able to secure an 
absolute majority of Republican Deputies. But this absolute 
majority would have been worthless if the Right had gone against 
him. The votes of two hundred and odd Opportunists would have 
served no useful purpose in the face of a coalition of the Right 
and the Extreme Left. Happily, the Right have not been 
behind the Opportunists in respect of promptness in learning 
a lesson. They have voted with M. Rouvier, and have greatly 
helped to give him an imposing majority. But how long will 
they continue to vote with him? How long will it be before 
the temptation to demonstrate the essential instability of 
Republican Ministries reasserts itself, and the Right and the 
Extreme Left are once more found in active agreement? If 
we could accept M. Lepoutre as a competent witness, it would 
be easy to answer these questions. His letter to the Temps, 
of which an abstract appeared in the Zimes of Thursday, 
declares that not a quarter of the Conservative Deputies 
believe that a Restoration is possible; that Conservatives 
generally are beginning to admit their mistake in not frankly 
recognising the Republic and associating themselves with the 
moderate Republicans against the Radicals; and that if the 
Cabinet gives practical expression to the spirit of M. Rouvier’s 
speech, the majority of the Conservative Party will shortly 
show that, provided the Government be good, the form it wears 
is a matter of secondary importance. But M. Lepoutre belongs 
to that very small group which was willing a year ago to join 
with M. Raoul Duval in forming a Conservative Republican 
Party. They found next to no followers among the Conserva- 
tive Deputies then ; will they be more fortunate now? Will 
M. Rouvier’s excellent and statesmanlike speech have the effect 
which M. Lepoutre anticipates, and persuade men who have 
hitherto held a Conservative Government to be only possible 
under a Monarchy, that it may be equally possible under a 
Republic? When we know that, we shall be able to tell 
M. Rouvier’s fortune. 





DOCKYARD POLICY. 


ORD GEORGE HAMILTON, in the debate on the Naval 
Estimates last July, observed that if any Government 
undertake to cut down establishments, Parliamentary pressure 
is brought to bear upon them and social pressure upon the 
dockyard officials. The correctness of the remark has been 
speedily vindicated. On Tuesday, the First Lord enjoyed the 
pleasure of hearing a deputation from Chatham, supported by 
two Members of Parliament, enlarge on the disastrous conse- 
quences brought on by a diminution in the number of men 
employed. Chatham, of course, spoke for the other dock- 
yards, for they all feel alike. No one can doubt that work- 
men who lose employment, whether in public or private yards, 
suffer and resent the suffering, the sole difference being that 
the labourer who took public wages can arraign a Govern- 
ment, while he who is paid by a private employer 
has no such leverage at his command. In the present 
case, we are not surprised to see that the First Lord stood 
firm, resisted the pressure, and persisted in his policy. It is 
of no use to declaim in favour of economy and thrifty manage- 
ment and never act on the precepts so eloquently laid down, 
and Lord George not only stood to his guns, but took advantage 
of the occasion to state his reasons for the course he intends to 
follow. Perhaps the deputation did not bargain for such out- 
spokenness ; if so, they went away sadder and wiser men. The 
sooner it is made obvious that the Navy does not exist for the 
dockyards—the belief current in those establishments—the 
better it will be for them, as well as for the public purse. 

The really curious point is that it should seem necessary to 
lay down the rule that the Admiralty will proceed, if they can, 
on the same lines as the private builder, who employs as 
many men as he requires and no more. The ingenuous 
might have supposed that this wise principle had always 
governed the action of those who are responsible for 
expending public money. If it has not, it should have 
prevailed, for there is no reason whatever which justifies 
the implied abuse. A dockyard, we admit, stands on a 
footing differing in essential respects from a private yard, 
Which is worked on considerations of profit alone. It has much 
work to do which is not incumbent upon its rivals, and must 


stand ready to meet emergent and unforeseen demands. That 
necessity must have some influence upon the answer to the 
question,—How many men do we or shall we want? A narrow 
interpretation might not only lead to inconvenience, but to 
disaster. It is not likely that even an economical Government 
would err on the side of defect, and much more likely that 
they would wastefully save under the head of stores—which 
can be done in the dark—than by reducing the number of 
hands below the proper amount, since even a reasonable 
reduction creates a loud outcry, The Admiralty, for national 
purposes, are bound to keep up effective dockyards. No private 
establishment can supersede the public institution, because it 
could not do its duties, which go far beyond the mere con- 
struction and repair of ships. But it is undeniable that 
excellent vessels of all kinds and sizes can be built by 
contract ; and it is well that it should be so, because the pro- 
ductive power of the country, thereby enlarged, would be found 
priceless in a time of real need. Nevertheless, so far as labour is 
concerned, the responsible authority commits an offence when it 
transgresses the rule laid down by the First Lord, and, for any 
reason, enrols more men than are necessary. If it be a fact 
that “the increase of work is not commensurate with the 
increased number of men employed,” and that there are more 
men in the pay of the State than the State needs, the recent 
reductions are doubly justified. No one outside the Admiralty 
can say whether the right figure is 17,000 or 18,000; but we 
can all see that an increase of hands not followed by an 
increase of work done, means that some who are fully paid 
are not fully occupied. Lord George Hamilton affirms that 
when there is a redundancy of workmen, the officials seek to 
create work, and frame their estimates upon that principle, 
which savours more of charity than a dutiful economy. 


Into the larger questions of dockyard policy we shall not 
now enter; but there are one or two points suggested by the 
appearance of the deputation in Whitehall which may be 
recalled to the public mind. We are often told that the Navy 
and Navy management are outside party. That they should 
be, all admit; but he would be a bold man who ventured 
to assert that they are, or that they can be, while a political 
First Lord and his adjuncts are necessary evils. Here we have 
that functionary compelled to explain publicly why he and his 
colleagues think it expedient to employ so many artisans and 
labourers, and no more ; whereas the ebb and flow of employ- 
ment in any business should be governed only by the needs 
of the business itself. The ideal for our Army and Navy 
would be realised if we could entrust the production of these 
vital instruments to thoroughly competent men who under- 
stood how to make them, the functions of the Executive 
being limited to the use of the instruments when made. That 
ideal is beyond the reach, perhaps, of any known form of 
government,—certainly beyond the reach of government 
founded on party. Yet towards it we can strive to approxi- 
mate, and the nearer we get to it, the more closely will the 
results be produced by the application of strict business 
principles, which are not party principles, to the accomplish- 
ment of the great end. So far as economy in the manufacture 
of either the Army or the Navy is concerned, we agree with 
Mr. Forwood that its essence is to have straightforward and 
lucid accounts, and the rendering of these would be one of the 
first objects which a truly business body would seek to attain. 
That would be a direct result of the spirit in which the work 
was undertaken,—to create the most effective instruments at 
the lowest cost, which means the reduction of waste to a 
minimum. As matters stand, we must go on with the 
machinery we have, and make the most of it by the conflict 
of criticism, and the use of that stimulus which is born of 
constant discussion. But the more we can get rid of the spirit 
of party, and substitute for it the spirit of business, the better 
it will be for the country, and the cheaper for the Exchequer. 








RETICENCE. 


O quality has gained more in public esteem in our country, 

and with good reason, than the one which is expressed 

by the word “reticence.” If we look at the old uses of the word, 
they generally imply a censure, instead of approval. It is but 
lately that “reticence” has become a term of praise, instead of 
accusation or, at most, dubious and casuistic apology. But as 
authority declines, and one man’s word is supposed to be prima 
facie as good as another’s, people begin to see that there must 
be some way of distinguishing amidst the discordant voices 





which is worth listening to and which is not, and they find it 
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permissible, even on the most democratic principles, to attach 
most weight to the words which are least lightly uttered and 
which, whether they are or are not carefully weighed, are at least 
spoken under conditions of apparent deliberateness and self- 
restraint, which render it conceivable that they might have 
been carefully weighed. At a time when the eagerness to have 
the first word has seldom been equalled, and, as a conse- 
quence, the Babel of assertions and contradictions on almost all 
subjects is perfectly deafening, it is not surprising that even the 
democracy begins to discriminate between those who are loudest, 
most precipitate, and most confident in their cries, and those 
who reserve their judgment till it is at least possible that they may 
have got a judgment worth expressing to express. The word 
‘reticence,’ which in old times, when men were more suspicious of 
reserve than they were impatient of garrulousness, was supposed 
to imply a sort of duplicity, has now come to be associated with 
discrimination and self-restraint. To say of a man that he was 
reticent, used almost to suggest dissimulation, whereas now it 
means only that he does not open his lips till he has con- 
sidered what he has to say. 

And yet this is but a return to the old state of mind with 
which the sententious Hast judged the comparative garrulous- 
ness and looseness of purpose which it noted among the 
quick-witted Greeks. St. James was evidently aghast at the 
loquacity of the Greek converts, and took the greatest pains 
to impress upon them that what he called “ the engrafted ” or 
‘implanted ” word which was able to save their souls, was not a 
word which they ought to have for ever on their tongues, but, on 
the contrary, was one which should make them “ slow to speak ” 
as well as “ slow to wrath,” one to be received with “ meekness,” 
one to make them doers and not talkers, one of which it should 
be the first and most striking result that it enabled them to 
bridle and tame that tongue which could not be tamed of any 
human power, but only by that divine power of which he was 
the messenger. What St. James would have said to our modern 
Press, with its eagerness to startle if it can do nothing else, we 
ean imagine. He would have said that it is “a restless 
evil full of deadly poison,” and that unless men can wait to 
speak till they are tolerably sure that the impulse which opens 
their lips is neither frivolous nor mischievous, they certainly 
cannot be the ministers of the sort of message which is given 
from a source higher than themselves. We can understand how 
the pious Hebrew, who is said to have worn away the stones 
of the Temple with his constant kneeling in silent prayer, 
must have fretted himself over the keen Greek converts who, 
as he probably thought, “ multiplied words without knowledge.” 
The East was always reticent, and valued reticence. The West 
“unpacked” its heart with words, as Hamlet says. Dr. New- 
man spoke the true wisdom of the East when he wrote :— 

“ Prune thou thy words: the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng ; 


They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 


But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow, 
Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe.” 

The feeling that it is better not to speak at all than to speak 
lightly, is one which has always proceeded from the conviction 
that utterance of all sorts has something solemn in it which 
should imply a steadfast purpose, and not a mere vibration of the 
nerves. In an age of prattle and gossip like ours, this convic- 
tion has almost disappeared. But natural selection itself is 
bringing it back, for how is there to be any discrimination 
between one kind of vehemence and another, unless we dis- 
tinguish, however roughly, between the words that were weighed 
and the words that were not weighed,—the words which at least 
appeared to have a careful background of thought and prepara- 
tion behind them, and the words which were so precipitate that 
their haste was evidently due to the desire to preoccupy the field? 

Of course, reticence may be either evil or good; but volu- 
bility, though it may not be in any sense evil, can never be 
essentially good, can never be anything better than the fruit of 
a mind which is always effervescing with its own unconsidered 
or ill-considered experience. But though reticence may be either 
of good or of bad origin, it is quite a mistake to suppose, as 
people often do suppose, that there is necessarily in all reticence 
a want of simplicity,—a kind, indeed, of duplicity. Probably 
there never was anything less like duplicity than the sententious 
reticence of the Eastern genius. Indeed, St. James, who 


makes so bitter an attack on loquacity of all sorts, expressly 








describes a double-minded man as “ unstable in all his ways,” 
and regards it as the test of true simplicity that a man should 
not vacillate or express doubts of which he has only just 
become conscious. Reticence does not in the least imply either 
taciturnity or craft. A man may be full of life and the 
source of stimulus to others, and yet in the best sense reticent, 
—indisposed, that is, to give out hasty and ill-considered 
suggestions and impressions, which may set men travelling on 
the wrong track, and still more indisposed to give out crude 
suspicions and innuendoes which may set men condemning 
those whom they have no right to condemn. Reticence need 
imply nothing but a deep sense of responsibility for all those 
words which are pregnant with action, those which tend to 
determine what men shall do, and still more perhaps what they 
shall be. The late Lord Iddesleigh noticed that in King Lear, 
Cordelia shows the most marvellous reticence, though hers is the 
most impressive and benignant character in the play. ‘In the 
first act she has only forty-three lines assigned to her. She does 
not appear again till the fourth act, in the fourth scene of which 
she has twenty-four lines, and in the seventh thirty-nine. In 
the fifth act she has five lines. Yet during the whole progress 
of the play we can never forget her, and after its melancholy 
close, she lingers about our recollections as if we had seen some 
being more beautiful and pure than anything on earth, who had 
communicated with us by a higher medium than words.” Yet 
with all this reticence, no one gives us a profounder impression 
of simplicity than Cordelia. The single line,— 
‘‘ What shall Cordelia speak ? Love, and be silent !” 
seems to express her very essence. Cordelia’s reticence is a 
reticence of silence; but the reticence of Hermione, in The 
Winter’s Tale, is the reticence of speech; and there, again, we 
find a perfect simplicity beneath the reticence we note,—the 
reticence which keeps back all that cannot be truly uttered, and 
yet has no lack of simple and fitting utterance. What 
reticence there is in her farewell to the husband who so unjustly 
accuses her !— 
“ Adieu, my lord ! 
I never wished to see you sorry ; now 
I trust I shall.” 
How worthy is that of the woman who had to utter the 
complaint !— 
“T am not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Commonly are: the want of which vain dew 
Perchance shall dry your pities: but I have 
That honourable grief lodged here which burns 
Worse than tears drown.” 
No one would deny the exquisite simplicity of Hermione’s 
character, and no one would deny its reticence. 

The truth is, that reticence only implies an instinctive hesita- 
tion whether the thought of the moment ought or ought not to 
be expressed, and many of the simplest characters that ever 
existed have felt that hesitation even in early childhood. All 
characters that have the instinct of detachment, the instinct that 
each mind has a life of its own which it may or may not be right 
to communicate to others, feel this reticence as a permanent 
instinct. And certainly it is one which this age, fond as it is of 
superficial excitements, greatly needs. The tendency of the day 
helps society to absorb the individual, instead of helping the 
individual to resist, to modify, and, if necessary, to transform 
society. It is a time which reminds us of the adage that 
Emerson used to quote, “ Little pot soon hot,” a time in which 
small excitements spread very fast, and carry people away who 
have no individual life and reticence of their own. Only the 
truly reticent can be secure against the society of such an age 
as ours. 





MARY STUART AND THE PETERBOROUGH 
EXHIBITION. 

HE Exhibition at Peterborough of relics connected with 
Mary Stuart has not drawn the public interest it was 
deemed sure to excite. Many visitors have, indeed, traversed 
long distances to see and be moved, or to venerate and extol. 
Some have been idly curious, some affected by the sentimentality 
of romance, some animated by a staunch belief issuing in a0 
earnest enthusiasm. Still, the number has not been so great, nor 
the feeling so wide and strong, as was expected. This failure may 
be explained otherwise than by supposing that there has been a 
decline in the sympathetic admiration wherewith the memory of 
the beauteous and miserable Queen has bewitched many people, 
even as her presence fascinated the most sternly invincible and 
morose of her opponents. Her place in story is unalterably 
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fixed as that of a woman whose disposition, whose career, whose 
very mien, embodied a puzzle that cannot be solved, though it 
will continue to be debated with passionate heat. Roman 
Catholics exalt her as the highest Churchmen of England have 
rarely exalted her grandson, King Charles, picturing her as 
having, mainly for the sake of her cherished faith, endured much 
tribulation, gone through a great fight of afflictions waged 
against overwhelming odds, which were helped by infamous wiles, 
and met a martyr’s death with an immovable composure that 
betokened the aid of Heaven. To those who are thus per- 
suaded, even the Papal assurance that she is now enraptured 
by the beatific vision must be needless, except as a formal pre- 
liminary to her canonisation, which it is wonderful, though Pope 
Sextus was sceptical of her veracity, should have been so long 
delayed. A vast proportion of Scotsmen, many of them with a 
strange inconsistency at exceeding variance with the principles 
to which they are devoted, and with the habitual character truly 
assigned them, regard her with a deep-seated liking far more 
true and real than the predilection they half feel and half pro- 
fess, under the inspiration of Jacobite melodies, for her later 
descendant, that most unheroic of reputed heroes, the other 
Charles, who led a host of unkempt Highlanders to the heart of 
England with the intention of upsetting the British Throne, fled 
inglorious from Derby, and died a debauchee in Rome. This 
devoted partiality is well illustrated by the genuine story told 
of Professor Aytoun, who, resenting an ironic allusion to Mary 
by Thackeray in one of his lectures, allowed the wrath excited 
by the semblance of ridicule applied to the woman to overcome 
a cordial admiration and respect for the man, so that he left the 
hall, muttering loud enough to be heard, “ Stick to your 
Georges or your Jeameses, but leave her alone.” Many other 
folks less intractable and testy than such prejudiced disputants 
cannot refuse to compassionate a life so chequered by the 
extremes of fortune, now illumined by gleams which promised 
happiness and power to the full degree that a winsome and 
ambitious girl, subtle-minded but firm-minded too, and partially 
sagacious, though bent upon a mistaken track, could desire, 
but anon flecked by shadows so gloomy and so abiding that they 
hid her path, misled her steps, and beset her advance with per- 
petual hindrances and embarrassments, till a tragic ending 
closed what had been all through a veritable tragedy of a sort 
the most surprising as well as the most pathetic. Her tale is 
that of an almost incessant metamorphosis alike peculiar and 
profound. A Queen at six days old, for her succession to the 
Throne opened well-nigh simultaneously with her birth; sur- 
rounded from her cradle onwards by confederacies of self- 
seeking factions and turbulent men who sought to bring 
her under their influence, in order to use her for their 
purposes; while a child of six, despatched to the French 
Court, where her education was nominally superintended by 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, though other Guises bore a part in 
shaping her fortunes; for ten years alternating betwixt con- 
finement in a nunnery and visits to the palace, where she was 
sometimes given in charge to the King’s leman, the famous—or 
infamous—Diana of Poictiers; at sixteen, wedded to the King’s 
son, the Dauphin; within three years more, first the Queen of 
France, as well as of Scotland, and claiming with ostentatious 
formalism to be Queen of England too; then a widow, who was 
abruptly packed off to her native home, partly as a domestic 
riddance, partly that she might promote an astute and compre- 
hensive scheme of policy,—her early days were full of ceaseless 
disquietudes and perversely difficult conditions such as were 
fitted to enervate or to petrify, making her more timid and 
pusillanimous than most women, or inspiring her with a mettle- 
some and dauntless resolution, verging upon insensibility in 
Some of its aspects, alike beyond her sex. But what was 
this primary stage by comparison with the brief interval of 
middle life, so crowded by events big with trouble to her, and 
With consequence to Britain—one might say to the world—or to 
her nineteen years of dolorous imprisonment, relieved only by 
the toils and hopes of machinations the labour of which 
resembled that bestowed on Penelope’s web, in that they sped 
to-day to be set back to-morrow, though nothing could over- 
match her fidelity to their object, or her confidence in herself ? 
Plain it is that she lacked the comprehension, the self-command, 
the sagacity of her illustrious and successful rival. Equally 
plain is it that she signalised her adherence to the pretensions 
she advanced with much of the brightness and elasticity, if with 
much also of the indurated pith, that belong to tempered steel. 


She had great chances; though it would have implied a great 





revolt from tradition, training, and innate preference, such as is 
possible only to very deep and conscientious natures, had she 
embraced them and followed them traly out. At first she 
promised well. Her return to Scotland was heralded by pro- 
clamations containing pledges marked by a generosity more 
than tolerant. It is allowable to believe that her wish was to 
observe a fairness as properly equitable as it would have been 
unmistakably wise. At any rate, this hope prevailed. It 
accorded fittingly with the reports as to the comparative blame- 
lessness of her life, her graceful accomplishments, her exquisite 
beauty. When she landed at Leith pier to take possession of her 
ancestral Throne, the leal-hearted Scots of those days gave her a 
welcome that could scarcely be surpassed by their descendants now 
in a reception to Queen Victoria. The crowds thronged the roads 
to Holyrood ; their acclamations, as present-day reporters would 
phrase it, were loud enough “ to rend the skies ;” John Knox 
records that the ejaculation, “ May God bless that sweet young 
face!” was very frequent—John himself no doubt saying “ Amen!” 
with a frank and ardent heart; for, though he was austere in 
some things, he was very genial in others, a man of insight and 
foresight, in most respects a rational man, strongly imbued with 
public spirit as well as religious principle, who yet could enjoy 
his game of bowls or his glass of “the nappy ”—i.e., of Edin- 
burgh ale, as famous then as it continues to be, despite the 
ancient rivalry of Burton. Both the ardour and the frankness 
suffered speedy abatement. ‘The halcyon days of cordial greet- 
ing and sanguine hope were short-lived, as the brief period of 
calm at the winter solstice whence the figure is derived. They were 
succeeded by a time of storm and stress. The Court became a. 
centre of feud and cabal, of ambition and self-seeking, of 
espionage and treachery. The fierce and wayward humours, the 
stratagems and plots that surrounded the Queen in her child- 
hood were reproduced, with this difference, that she was an active 
and influential participator in the turmoil. Her part in the 
manceuvres on behalf of objects she approved was wrought out 
in a signally adroit, wary, and decided manner, except when 
passion came in to mar the performance and bafile the 
gamesters. This happened far too often. It can scarcely be 
doubted that a greatly untoward change passed over Mary’s 
temper, inclinations, and purposes. She was drawn, or forced, 
into her old relations with the Guises and their predominating 
policy. ‘These she embraced with a new earnestness and devotion. 
She waxed outrageously inimical to Protestanism in general, and 
to the Presbyterian polity in particular. It was a critical con- 
juncture for both. Presbytery, though viewed with favour by the 
mass of the population, had not been long enough known to 
become firmly rooted in their affections. The hold it possessed 
on what was then a shallow soil was probably so slight that in 
ordinary circumstances it would have been well-nigh powerless 
against the influences of an aristocracy lukewarm as regards it, 
while not very high-minded as regards anything else, and against 
a Court decidedly hostile, through enthralment to a contrary 
policy and addiction to alien pursuits. It was mainly due te 
John Knox that the seething troubles, so sudden in their 
uprising, so formidable in their nature, which, during the five 
years of Mary’s life in Scotland, threatened to engulph the 
nation, were safely weathered. For his daring pilotage in that 
extremity, Scotland, and England too, remain his debtors till 
this hour. It may be regrettable that he should have 
forgotten the complaisance of a courtier in his interviews with 
the Queen, speaking the truth to her in language bordering 
on gruff severity ; but provocation and duty were alike strong. 
He could not but be alarmed by indications as to the drift of 
that occult policy which carried her—who had witnessed the 
hideous massacre at Amboise, where a whole congregation of 
Huguenots, men, women, and children, were ruthlessly slain— 
on to subscribing that League of the Catholic Powers which 

was intended to stamp ont Protestantism, and found a partial 

success, of a typical sort, on St. Bartholomew’s day. He could 

not but be revolted by the ongoings of the young widow, who 
was reputed to be as frail as Cleopatra, though less constant. 

He could not but disapprove the degrading manner in which a 

second husband was sought for her, and her choice—one from 

among many suitors, whose claims were urged by considerations 

that subordinated or crossed the truly sacramental character 

belonging to affiance and nuptials—of a handsome, gigantic, 

brainless booby, much younger than herself. And when the 

gawky boy was foully murdered, apart from any question as to 

the responsibility of the crime, what could the Reformer have 

thought of the indecent haste, worthy of Hamlet’s mother, which 
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saw her ere a month the spouse of that ruffianly swashbuckler, 
Bothwell? What but, as Sir Walter thought, “I could 
understand—perhaps excuse—everything except her marrying 
that blackguard” ? What need is there to recall the inci- 
dents of her long imprisonment in England, with the 
manifold shifts and doublings which seemed to exhaust 
the wiles of chicanery in the contrivance of methods for prose- 
cuting the objects of her inextinguishable desire, their craft 
being always mated with a fatal infatuation, which caused their 
miscarriage, enhanced the rigours of her captivity, and led up to 
that final catastrophe the occurrence of which had been delayed 
far beyond the hopes of her friends or the will and patience of 
the English Parliament and people? Are they not related in the 
later volumes of Mr. Froude’s history with something, it may 
be, of the unconscious bias that arises from prejudice, but with 
an intention to be scrupulously fair, as marked as is even the 
consummate faculty of narration? The scene upon the scaffold 
is described with an extraordinary vividness and power, though 
the artist need not have conjured up any malignant purpose in 
the circumstance that, throwing aside her upper garments, Mary 
appeared before she knelt at the block in blood-red attire, wearing 
a velvet petticoat, with a satin bodice and sleeves. He cannot 
guess what evil design animated her. Snrely, it was only a 
woman’s device to hide the splashes of gore that might have 
stained her raiment. 


The Peterborough Exhibition is rich in memorials of this 
painful scene. It contains the gold rosary and crucifix Mary 
wore; her lawn veil, which was for many years in the possession 
of the Jesuits, who surrounded it with a fine border, lettered in 
gold, setting forth a record of her martyrdom; the chair whence 
she rose to meet the headsman, and tell him she forgave what 
he was to do; the glove she gave to Marmaduke Darell; anda 
number of other mementoes. A lock of her hair, cut at a much 
earlier date, is lent by the Queen; also a Bible with her auto- 
graph. There isa solitaire and gold watch she wore on her first 
marriage, sent by Mr. Fraser Tytler; the mementoes of her 
second are very numerous and varied; and Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh contributes an agate caudle-cup, whence she drank 
when her son was born, and a hand-bell that she used. Two of 
her five Maries are recalled by gifts she made to them,—a gold 
watch to Mary Seton and Mary Hamilton respectively. Of 
rings, jewels, and portraits of herself, in miniature, half-length, 
and full length, there is—and this is specially true of the last— 
an amazing variety. One would suppose that no human creature, 
certainly not even Elizabeth, gave so much employment to the 
artists of her time, and that never did they produce alleged 
likenesses so very different. It is odd that nobody nowadays 
really knows what she was like,—not even whether she was a 
blonde or a brunette. Sometimes she is represented by pictures 
which show light hair, sometimes by others which show dark 
brown, or almost black. Sometimes her eyes are of these colours, 
though often they are blue. Lord Byron declared himself sure 
that they were grey, and it is very probable they were of that 
hazel-grey which may be taken foralmost any colour according to 
the light in which it is looked at. Of course, many of the portraits 
behove to be impostures, as much as that “ curious ivory snuff- 
box ” said to have belonged to her, which implies that she was up 
to snuffing before Raleigh had taught his countrymen to smoke 
tobacco, unless, indeed, it were a vinagerette or aromatic pounce- 
box; but it is strange that the number and the dissimilitude 
of the portraits render her appearance well-nigh as much of an 
enigma as her character. Many of them depict a plain woman ; 
but in that, their falsity must fail to withstand the force of tradi- 
tion. She may have been worthless, but surely she was “a weed 
of glorious feature.” It is difficult, rather it is impossible, to form 
a reasonably fair estimate of her disposition from the disclosures 
that have come down to us. It is, on the one hand, palpably 
absurd to attempt the conveyance of any correct or intelligible 
idea in the school-girl’s valentine style, where roses, and lilies, 
and translucent springs set off cherubic forms of ethereal good- 
ness, who yet need mysterious and inexplicable apologies. On 
the other hand, consistent virtues she had not; though, if 
better controlled and guided in her youth, she might have 
become estimable as well as attractive. She had her good points, 
as was attested by her half-brother, the Regent, who bore witness 
that “God hath endowed her with many excellent gifts and 
virtues ;” while what seems odious or cruel can only be imperfectly 
understood, and might have been, like so much of human con- 
duct, differently interpreted by those familiar with the light, 
the colour, the warmth, the shading-off, and the after-glow of 








real life. At all events, Death, the reconciler, has at last abated 
among sensible persons much of the rancour and harshness 
that tainted the judgments of some, if also something of the 
fond idolatry that misled others into a superstitious veneration, 
The rational change is well illustrated by the very different 
conduct of Dean Perowne at the opening of the Exhibition, 
from that of his predecessor, Dean Fletcher, on the scaffold at 
Fotheringay, and none the less by an invitation from the 
Marchioness of Huntly to all the Maries in the country who 
are so disposed, to give subscriptions of from one shilling to ten 
shillings, in order to rear some permanent memorial of the 
unhappy Queen in Peterborough Cathedral, where she was first 
buried,—the removal of her bones to Westminster being well- 
nigh the only mark of respect her son ever paid her. 





RICHARD JEFFERIES. 

ICHARD JEFFERIES, who died at the little Thames. 

side village of Goring on the 14th of this month of 
August, was a great literary artist in his way. Perhaps we 
might describe him as another White of ‘Selborne, with a certain 
touch of imagination and poetry superadded to the same keen 
observation and intense appreciation of all natural sights and 
sounds, of the growth of flower and shrub and tree, of the ways 
of all the living creatures that haunt field and woodland. A 
native of Wiltshire, from the neighbourhood, if our memory 
serves, of the high table-land of Swindon, he had trained eye 
and ear to note with an accuracy which was never at fault, and 
which he informed with a certain genius that gave a fresh 
interest to every detail, all that the cycle of the seasons had 
to show him. He had accumulated a wonderful store of these 
experiences and observations of Nature, and astonished and 
charmed the world when he poured them out in rich profusion 
in his first book. This book, “The Gamekeeper at Home,” 
which first appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette in a series of papers 
some ten years ago, was a great success, a success which its 
author never afterwards equalled. It seems to have determined 
his life, for thereafter he made literature his profession. We 
have no right to pronounce on the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
choice. It may be that no better alternative was open to him. 
Bat the result was unfortunate. Mr. Jefferies’s literary ability 
was great, and in a certain sphere unsurpassed, it would not be 
too much to say, unequalled by any writer of the time; but 
this sphere was small. His was pre-eminently a case in which 
writing should have been but a subsidiary employment, by which, 
to use a homely simile, he should have earned his butter, not his 
bread. If he could have found something else for the main 
work of his life, he might have used his leisure to the happiest 
effect by producing from time to time some such master- 
piece as that which first made his reputation. But choice 
or compulsion ordered things otherwise for him, and he 
set himself to the cruel task of earning his living by his 
pen. To do this with any chance of success, he had to 
write not what his genius suggested, but what the public of 
readers demanded. It is not too much to say that, putting 
aside some technical books or school manuals and the like, and 
perhaps we should add, a few volumes of popular theology, the 
only original literary work by which a man can live is fiction. 
To fiction, accordingly, Mr. Jefferies had to turn; but it was a 
kind of composition for which he had no natural bent, and in 
which he could not but fail. His latest novel, ‘ Amaryllis at 
the Fair,” lies before us as we write. It is full of a charm of 
its own, but as a story it is nothing. The most important 
incident in its 260 pages is when Amaryllis, lying perdue behind 
the wall of her father’s garden, lets fall a little bit of stone upon 
an admirer’s hat. We may have, of course, novels without 
incident—some very popular writers openly disdain that 
element in fiction—but they must have development, and 
“ Amaryllis at the Fair” has no development. Time moves on, 
indeed, for we see the heroine first in a bitter March wind, 
and leave her basking in the “sunshine and dancing shadow 
of summer;” but nothing else moves, and there is as little of 
the study of character as there is of plot. But when the 
writer’s genius finds occasion, it does not fail to show itself in 
a succession of charming pictures. Amaryllis struggling 


against the east wind, as it swirls round the corner of the 
garden wall; Farmer Iden planting his potatoes in the rain with 
a sack round his shoulders; the whole procession of country-folk 
on their way to the fair, as they file past the girl by the wall, 
are all admirable presentments. And here is a charming little 
garden picture :—“ One side of the summer-house was a thick 
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holly-bush ; Iden had set it there ; he builded the summer-house 
and set the ivy; and the pippin at the back, whose bloom was 
white; the copper-birch near by; the great sycamore alone had 
been there before him, but he set a seat under it, and got 
woodbine to flower there; the drooping ash he planted; and if 
Amaryllis stood under it when the tree was in full leaf, you 
eould not see her, it made so complete an arbour; the Spanish 
oak in the corner ; the box-hedge along the ha-ha parapet; the 
red currants against the red wall; the big peony yonder; the 
damsons and pear; the yellow honey-bush; all these, and this 
were but one square, one mosaic of the garden, half of it sward, 
too, and besides these there was the rhubarb-patch at one 
eorner; fruit, flowers, plants, and herbs, lavender, parsley, 
which has a very pleasant green, growing in a thick bunch, 
roses, pale sage,—read Boccaccio and the sad story of the leaf 
of sage. Ask Nature if you wish to know how many things 
more there were. A place to eat and drink, and think of 
nothing in, listening to the goldfinches, and watching them 
carry up the moss, and lichen, and slender fibres for their nest 
in the fork of the apple; listening to the swallows as they 
twittered past, or stayed on the sharp, high top of the pear- 
tree; to the vehement starlings, whistling and screeching like 
Mrs. Iden herself, in the chimneys; chaffinches ‘ chink, chink ;’ 
thrushes, distant blackbirds, who like oaks; ‘cuckoo, cuckoo;’ 
‘crake, crake;’ buzzing and burring of bees, coo of turtle- 
doves, now and then a neigh to remind you that there were 
horses, fulness and richness of musical sound ; a world of grass 
and leaf, humming like a hive with voices.” 

In a different style, but equally notable for the quaint fancy 
and pathos with which it is worked out, is the study of the mark 
on the wainscot in the dining-parlour, a mark which has been 
made by the farmer’s head resting against it during the after- 
dinner meditations and slumbers of thirty years. What could 
be more commonplace? and yet Mr. Jefferies, with his magical 
touch, makes it instinct with feeling. Yet one cannot help 
seeing that the writer’s feeling that his strength lay in descrip- 
tion of this kind sometimes hindered the sense of proportion in 
his literary art. We have, for instance, an elaborate description 
of how Farmer Iden ate his dinner of leg of mutton and forty- 
fold potatoes, a description which, with the farmer’s digressions 
and the writer’s, extends over about twelve pages. Possibly 
this diffuseness was partly due to the necessity of dictating, to 
which physical weakness in the latter years of Mr. Jefferies’s life 
compelled him. It is not easy for an author to keep within due 
‘limits when he does not actually see how the work grows under 
his hands. 

A sad part of the story remains to tell. Some years since, Mr. 
Jefferies’s health began to fail, and for a long time he had to 
fight against increasing weakness, weakness which for months 
before his death prevented him from holding a pen. Still he 
gallantly struggled on for the daily bread which it became day 
by day more difficult to earn. His death, after a short, and we 
fear not very profitable literary career, leaves his widow and 
children in poverty. Perhaps some of those whom his writings 
have delighted may find it in their hearts to help. Subscriptions 
may be paid, we understand, to the “ Richard Jefferies Fund” 
at the London and Westminster Bank, 4 Stratford Place. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXPERIENCE IN IRELAND.—III. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
TueEre are two sides to every question, and it would be unjust 
to reserve all our sympathy for Irish tenants, and all our 
strictures for Irish landlords. The latter are all more or less 
the victims of a vicious system and inherited difficulties. Many, 
moreover, try to act justly, and are on the best of terms with 
their tenants. We hear much of bad landlords, and little or 
nothing of good ones. <A hereditary landlord (and hereditary 
landlords are often the best) who owns an estate in County Cork 
assured me that, save in one instance, he never had trouble with 
his tenants; and in the exception there was nothing peculiarly 
Trish. The case might have happened anywhere, for Ireland 
has no monopoly either of exacting landlords or litigious tenants. 
One of the largest landlords in the country, as I have heard, when 
he finds that a tenant is not making both ends meet, pays him 
at once a fair price for his rights, presents him with a free 
ticket to New York, and lets him go. I had no opportunity of 
verifying this statement, but as one never hears of this noble- 








man being at loggerheads with his tenants, it is probably true. 
But he has large means, and there are only too many Irish 
landlords who have neither the wherewithal to buy a tenant out, 
nor to pay his passage to America. Nothing is easier than to 
ascertain how a landlord stands in the popular estimation of his 
neighbourhood. People are very outspoken on the subject. 
“ Whose land is this?” I asked a small farmer, whom I met 
casually on the Kenmare road. “ Mr. R——’s.” “What sort 
of a landlord is he?” “ Very good.” “And Lord B——, what 
about him?” “ Middling.” “And Mr. W——?” (the third 
considerable proprietor of the district). “Damned bad” 
(savagely). I wondered whether this proportion held good in 
the country generally,—if for every “damned bad” landlord 
there was one accounted “very good” and one “ middling.” 
In any event, we are likely to hear much more of the bad one 
than of the other two. 

It may be profitable, and it will certainly be no more than fair, 
to give the landlords’ ideas about the small cottier-tenants whose 
miserable condition has roused so much sympathy in England. 
“‘ These people have no right to expect their holdings to keep 
them,” said to me a landlord in his defence. ‘Their rents are 
absurdly low, say from 50s. to £5 or £6 a year; and for this they 
got a house, a bit of potato-ground, and the keep of a cow or two, 
perhaps more. In England, they would have to pay a higher rent 
for a very indifferent cottage. Asa matter of fact, their holdings 
don’t keep them. The women stay at home and look after the 
cow and the pig, the men go out and work—many to England— 
and send money home. Ina single week, I have known £50 to 
come through the post-office of this village. The people are not 
nearly so badly off as they seem and try to make you believe. 
They live here because it suits their purpose. They like the 
place; the air is pure and the climate mild, and you must admit 
that they are better off than many of the English poor. Observe 
the healthy look of the children. Don’t be misled by the 
squalor of their dwellings. They like squalor. They would 
rather live in a hovel with a cow and a pig than in a cottage- 
ornée comfortably furnished, where they would have to pay 
some attention to order and cleanliness.” 

In this view of the matter there is doubtless a measure of 
truth. My friend, however, omitted one or two essential points. 
Most of these small tenants have both built their houses and 
reclaimed their land, and it is only by incessant industry that the 
land is prevented from relapsing into bog. In such cases, there- 
fore, the rent is paid for the privilege of turning bad land into 
good. Similar arrangements have often been made in England ; 
the proprietor furnishes the raw material, the tenant the in- 
dustry and skill; and when the conditions are fair and the 
times normal, the result is generally satisfactory. In Ireland, 
however, the tenant seldom makes a bargain beforehand, and 
too many landlords have raised the rent on their tenants’ im- 
provements. But, thanks to recent legislation, this practice is 
now happily a thing of the past. 

As for the squalor of the typical Irish cabin, I am disposed 
to think that my landlord friend was, in the main, right. It 
is more squalid than it need be. In districts where stone 
is to be had for nothing, and the men in winter have plenty of 
spare time on their hands, there is no excuse for herding cows, 
pigs, and children in the same room. The mud floors, moreover, 
might easily be raised above the surrounding ground, and if it 
were too costly to board or flag them, they could be paved; 
neither should it be beyond the capacity of an active man to 
build a serviceable chimney. At Glengariff I found a man and 
a woman sitting in darkness and smoke. Their cabin had 
neither chimney nor window. I inquired why they had not a 
window. The man said that he could not afford one. He could 
at least have afforded a hole to let in a little light. The reason 
generally assigned for this apathy is that, if the tenants im- 
proved their dwellings, the landlords would raise their rents ; 
but as landlords have no longer the power to raise rents, this 
excuse has ceased to obtain. Perhaps, however, the tenants are 
not as much to blame as might appear. They need both 
guidance and supervision, and they get little of either. I 
asked some of the Glengariff people whether their landlord ever 
came amongst them. They seemed as much surprised as if I 
had inquired whether the archangel Gabriel ever came amongst 
them. They had never seen their landlord. 

Should Irish tenants ever become occupying owners, and this 
appears to be the sole, and probably the best solution of the 
agrarian difficulty, it will behove them to increase and multiply 
with more regard to prudential considerations than they have 
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exercised hitherto. They marry young, and have portentous 
families. Nine seems to be the average number of children toa 
family among the poorer peasants. One gentleman whom I 
saw urged this fecundity—with a fine sense of humour—as a 
justification for evictions. If they were let alone, he said, they 
would overrun the country. The priests are said to encourage 
early marriages, and very likely they do. On the other hand, 
the fees they demand for making happy couples one, must act as 
a partial check on Paddy’s matrimonial propensities. A strap- 
ping, well-fed, good-looking lass, whom I reproached for begging, 
urged, in extenuation of her offence, that she was saving up for 
the “marriage-money.” “How much is that?” I asked. 
“Forty-five shillings.” ‘“ Forty-five shillings! That seems a 
great deal of money.” “So it is, Sir; but the priest won’t do it 
for less, and a dacent farmer has to pay ten pounds.” The 
question of furnishing did not appear to trouble her, and 
had the fee been half-a-crown or five shillings, she would 
probably by that time have been the mother of two or three 
bouncing babies. Imagine a French or Swiss peasant either 
paying a priest £10 to marry him, or taking a wife before he had 
a few score pounds to the good and a fair prospect of maintain- 
ing a family ! 

I do not think the Nationalist movement is in any sense a 
religious movement. The great majority of Home-rulers are 
Catholic, simply because the great majority of the Irish people 
are Catholic. I was assured by a Canon of the Catholic Church 
that, in the first instance, the priests held aloof from the move- 
ment, and finally favoured it, in part because they would other- 
wise have lost touch with their people, in part because they 
found that the National League discountenanced secret societies, 
and that boycotting had superseded murder. 

I inquired of two Protestant rectors, both opposed to Home- 
rule, and both living in the midst of Catholic populations, what 
they thought would happen to them in the event of Home-rule 
coming to pass. One was of opinion that there would be much 
cutting of Protestant throats ; the other, however, did not think 
Protestants would be molested, or that he himself would be on 
any less cordial terms with his Catholic neighbours. 

An Englishman travelling in Ireland is naturally anxious to 
ascertain whether and how far Irishmen desire separation from 
the Kingdom. I put this question to pretty nearly everybody I 
met, and though one man can make so very few inquiries in a 
limited time that I would not ascribe too much importance to 
the answers I received, it is nevertheless a fact of some signifi- 
cance that I did not receive a single answer in the affirmative. 
One strong Nationalist whom I queried went so far as to say 
that if he thought Home-rule would lead to Separation, he would 
rather not have Home-rule. “ What the deuce would become of 
us without England ?” he said. “We could not maintain a 
fleet, and without a fleet we should be at the mercy of every 
Power that possesses one. Besides, we have as much right to 
the Colonies and India as you have.” 

I took part in a conversation on the same subject at a Dublin 
club to which I had the pleasure of being invited—a social, not 
a political club—frequented by men of all shades of opinion. 
But as every body’s thoughts are just now full of politics, politics 
were naturally more talked about than anything else. Among 
the members present were several graduates of Dublin Univer- 
sity, several members of the National League and of the Pro- 
testant Home-rule Association, and a gentleman who had been 
sentenced to twenty years’ penal servitude for participating in 
the Fenian movement,—all educated men, and, so far as I was 
able to judge, earnestly patriotic. The Protestants were 
decidedly the most uncompromising Home-rulers. One gentle- 
man, perhaps the best talker in the room, and intensely Irish 
in his sympathies, told me that he had not a drop of Irish 
blood in his veins. He was born and educated in the 
country, but his parents were English. He was not the only 
English-Irish Nationalist whom I met during my travels. 
All repudiated any desire for separation from England, or, 
more accurately, from the United Kingdom; nevertheless, 
several of them said plainly that if the alternative were the 
maintenance of the statw quo, they would prefer entire separa- 
tion and the conversion of Ireland into a Republic. They 

believe that it is impossible for an Imperial Legislature, how- 
ever well disposed, to legislate for a country which it does not 
understand, and which it is not in the nature of things that it 
should understand. I was curious to know how far the desire 
for Home-rule is based on sentiment, how far on a belief that 
it would promote the prosperity of the country, and with this 











object I asked some of the Nationalists present what were the 
arguments they used when they wanted to win to their way of 
thinking a shopkeeper or a farmer who might not quite see how 
it would profit him to “make Ireland a nation.” They would 
try to convince him that if Ireland had the management of her 
own local affairs, trade and agriculture would improve, and both 
the country and himself be better off. One gentleman said 
that when he was arguing in favour of Home-rule, he always 
called attention to surrounding objects—the contents of 2 
room, for instance—nearly all of which are imported, and 
hardly any of home manufacture, the inference being that with 
Home-rule a very different state of things would prevail, albeit 
he did not condescend to explain how this transformation would 
be effected. I presume, however, that he was thinking of Pro- 
tection, for the protectionist heresy is widely prevalent in Ireland, 
and one of the blessings expected from Home-rule is the develop. 
ment of Irish industries by the taxation of foreign, and 
probably of British manufactures. 

I will conclude my letter with a delicious anecdote about 
boycotting. And here I may perhaps be allowed to observe: 
that in my opinion, although I am aware it is not the opinion 
of the Spectator, the dissolution of the National League would 
be a remedy worse than the disease, and order lose more than it 
would gain. I believe the local branches would become secret 
societies, and that which is now done in the daylight would be 
done in the dark. The National League is an effect, not a 
cause. However, to my anecdote, the accuracy of which I can 
guarantee, for I saw the correspondence. A little while ago, 
there arose in a certain Municipal Council a violent dispute, in 
no way connected with politics. But it so happened that among 
the minority were several members of the League, and they 
wrote to head-quarters proposing to boycott their opponents. 
The reply was an emphatic negative, the matter in dispute 
being purely local and personal. On this, the minority wrote a 
second time, accepting the decision; which, nevertheless, they 
greatly regretted, for they felt sure that if they were allowed to 
boycott the majority, it would promote a healthy national feeling. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——~—— 
PROFESSOR DICEY ON UNIONIST DELUSIONS.—III. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Srr,—* Separation from England is opposed to the interests of 
Ireland. Hence Irishmen will never desire Separation or national 
independence. Home-rule, therefore, threatens no serious danger 
to England.” 

This line of argument is, in one form or another, pressed by 
Home-rulers with telling effect upon Unionists. It is not an 
appeal to rhetoric, but a fair piece of reasoning. Each part of 
it deserves careful examination. 

That Separation from England is opposed to the interests of 
Treland, is an important though a much misunderstood truth. 

To Ireland, independence means ruin. The country suffers 
from poverty; the severance of the connection with England 
entails the loss of all the advantages derived, or to be derived, 
from British wealth and British credit. Popular content- 
ment will, it may be said, produce riches; but what reason 
is there to suppose that a nation suffering from distress, 
and divided by differences of religion and of race into hostile 
factions, will be a contented people? Statesmanship, it is 
suggested by Nationalists, will develop the neglected resources 
of the country; the reply lies ready to hand that such 
latent sources of wealth, if they exist, cannot be opened with* 
out a lavish expenditure of capital, and that an independent 
Ireland is the last borrower to whom money-lenders will entrust 
their treasures. As civilisation advances, the expensiveness of 
civilised government increases; a State without natural wealth, 
without acquired capital, without credit, is not a State which, 
under the conditions of the modern world, can prosper. Separa- 
tion, again, will not bestow real independence. From the moment 
Ireland assumes the responsibilities of a nation, she stands face 
to face with a neighbour tenfold more powerful than herself. 
In an armed contest, every chance would be in favour of Great 
Britain. All the constitutional arrangements which hamper 
English action and protect Irish weakness, would be at an end. 
No Irish Members would obstruct the energy of the British 
Parliament ; the Irish vote would not turn the course of English 
policy ; it is a lighter task to coerce a feeble enemy Ly means of 
embargoes, blockades, bombardments, or invasion, than to govern 
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discontented citizens by means of spasmodic coercion tempered 
by inconsistent concession. This topic is odious to me as to 
every citizen of astill united Kingdom. But the defencelessness 
of an independent Ireland against England is a consideration of 
such paramount importance, that no honest reasoner dare leave 
it out of sight. Nor need England, if she wishes to control Irish 
policy, have recourse to war. A hostile tariff would be Ireland’s 
destruction. “If men do not object to Separation, the butter and 
the eggs, the cows and the pigs, forbid it.” This was the lan- 
guage of an ardent Home-ruler. No candid controversialist can 
deny its truth. Separation is opposed to Irish interests, for it 
entails material ruin, and does not ensure real independence. 

That Irishmen will never desire independence, is nothing 
better than a plausible prediction. 

Nations, like individuals, overlook their true interest. France 
needs England’s goodwill; yet French intrigue over-taxes the 
patience of our Government. Europe perishes under the weight 
of gigantic armaments; yet no Continental State disbands a 
regiment or puts a ship out of service. Economists have exposed 
for more than a century the fallacies of Protection; but the 
whole world outside England rejects Free-trade. What reason 
is there for the fancy that the Irish people will always follow 
the dictates of expediency? The answer is, the supposition is 
itself irrational. Young Ireland desired national independence, 
yet separation from England was in 1848, as in 1887, opposed 
to the material welfare of Ireland. At this moment, the 
Trish masses ask for Home-rule; yet in the eyes even of Glad- 
stonians, the demand has, till recently at least, appeared to 
rest on a mistaken view of Irish interest. Mr. Parnell’s English 
followers support the demand for Home-rule mainly because it 
is reasonable to grant Irishmen their wish, not because the wish 
for Home-rule is in itself reasonable. If the majority of Irishmen 
desire Parliamentary independence when cool prudence counsels 
the maintenance of the Union, why should not they desire national 
independence when cool prudence counsels contentment with a 
separate Parliament? Absolute faith in the regeneration to be 
worked by independent national life is at the present day a 
most natural, as it is also (be it, in justice to the Irish people, 
remembered) a generous illusion. If, however, the evils which 
are inseparable from Separation are no guarantee that the 
people of Ireland will never demand Separation, the manifest 
gravity of these evils gives reason for the belief that the 
Parnellites do not aim at, or at this moment desire, the 
national independence of Ireland. For the sake of argument, 
more than this may be granted. It may, argumentatively at 
any rate, be conceded that the Irish masses will follow the 
counsels of their leaders, and that for some length of time after 
the creation of an Irish Parliament the policy of the country 
will not be directed towards Separation. This concession may 
be made the more readily because the current of events suggests 
that the leaders of an Irish Parliament will seek an end which, 
if attained, may give them the advantages without involving 
the losses of Separation. This end is the transformation of the 
United Kingdom into a Federal State. The advantages which 
genuine federalism offers to Ireland are obvious. Ireland, 
whether politically connected with Great Britain or not, 
must, it is clear, be dependent on her powerful neighbour. 
Of Ireland's weakness as a nominally independent nation, 
enough has been said already ; her position under such ascheme 
of Home-rule as has been proposed by Mr. Gladstone would be 
one of admitted dependence. This dependence arises not from 
the constraint imposed by those feeblest of all chains, the 
restrictions of a paper Constitution; but from the nature of 
things, any polity under which the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain is linked with Ireland gives, in fact, supreme power—if 
not in theory, supreme legal authority to Great Britain. But if 
Great Britain itself be divided, say, into three States, the posi- 
tion of things is changed. Then there arises a balance of powers ; 
England becomes nothing more than the most powerful State 
in a federation, and Ireland may play a leading part under that 
system of compromise, arrangement, or intrigue, which is the 
weakness of federalism. The doctrine that the voice of the 
electors of the United Kingdom ought to be decisive, is already 
descried by Gladstonian Liberalism. Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales are taught to claim that in matters of moment, deference 
is due to the majority of the nationalities making up what 
Englishmen had supposed to be a single nation. State-rights 
are already put morally in competition with the supreme 
authority of the nation ; embody the principle of State-rights in 
a federal constitution, and national unity is gone. Among the 





States of the Federated Kingdom, Ireland would perform the 
part which the Irish representation now plays among the parties 
which distract the Parliament of the United Kingdom. To 
agitators careless of English greatness, no result could be more 
satisfactory; the goal of Irish agitation may well become not 
Separation but Federalism. 

The conclusion, then, that Home-rule threatens England with 
no serious peril is unsound; it rests on the implied assumption 
that the independence of Ireland is the only grave danger to be 
feared from Home-rule. The assumption is false; the inference 
falls with it. 

Federalism entails on Great Britain far graver risks than 
Separation. Every consideration which commends a federal 
form of government to an Irish Nationalist is an argu- 
ment against a federal form of government in the eyes of an 
English patriot. If Ireland as the member of a confederacy 
hopes for the gains without the risk of independence, England 
as the member of a confederacy suffers the evils of Separation 
without securing any of its compensating advantages. Federalism 
strengthens the Parliament at Dublin; it therefore weakens the 
Parliament at Westminster. The Central Power is, under a 
federal system, limited by the acknowledgment of State-rights ; 
this means that in Ireland the central government is powerless. 
Divide Great Britain into different States, and Irish statesman- 
ship will have a noble field for displaying those arts which obtain 
the balance of power for that State which fosters the jealousies 
of suspicious neighbours ; the creation, in other words, of a con- 
federacy will spread throughout the length and breadth of Great 
Britain the baneful influence of partisanship and intrigue. Irish 
nationality may, under a federal form of government, acquire 
new strength under the name of State rights ; but the revolution 
which rouses into new life national rivalries which we had deemed 
were dead, must destroy both the unity and strength of the 
British nation. To argue, indeed, elaborately that the trans- 
formation of the United Kingdom into a body of States, bound 
together by a federal tie, involves immense danger, and promises 
no benefit to Great Britain, is to waste time in proving what to 
any student of Constitutions is self-evident. To conceive that a 
Parliament at Westminster, checked by the rights and pretentions 
of three, or it may be four, subordinate legislative Assemblies and 
subordinate Executives, would wield anything like the authority 
possessed by the sovereign Parliament in the United Kingdom, 
is to imagine what is in the strictest sense inconceivable. To deny 
that the institution of a federal system in Great Britain reverses 
the policy pursued through generation after generation by all the 
most eminent of English statesmen, is to close our eyes to the 
course of history. To dream that such a revolution can be 
carried through without peril, is to overlook every lesson of ex- 
perience. To point out the gains which a stupendous innovation 
promises to Great Britain, is a task that must be left to Home- 
rulers. They have not yet performed it. It is, we may well 
believe, incapable of performance. These assertions are made 
with confidence because they are assertions which but a few 
years ago would have commanded the assent of every English 
statesman. Before Federalism has become a party dogma 
which every Liberal must accept under pain of excom- 
munication, let me ask Liberals to reflect on the attitude that 
they all occupied in 1880. Then the suggestion that the 
United Kingdom ought to be turned into a federal State, 
would have been universally held to savour of madness. The 
projector who dared suggest it would have scarcely obtained 
audience. The tendency of English history, he would have 
been told, went towards unity ; the Act of Union with Scotland 
was the most successful stroke of Whig statesmanship; that 
Wales had become amalgamated with England was a piece of 
rare good fortune; the happiness of Great Britain lay in having 
attained unity earlier than any Continental State, and through. 
out the whole civilised world great nations were assuming that 
political unity which had been the origin of English power- 
Nor would it then have been denied that the absolute and 
unrivalled supremacy of the Imperial Parliament through- 
out every portion of the United Kingdom was the visible 
sign and result of the political unity of the nation, or 
that to place the Imperial Parliament in conflict with local 
Legislatures was to shake to the foundation the whole 
fabric of the Constitution. These opinions were accepted 
as self-evident by the Liberal party of 1880. The small 
minority who hinted that the exceptional position of Ireland 
might justify the creation of an Irish Parliament never breathed 
a word, nor, I believe, entertained a thought of impairing the 
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unity of Great Britain. Is there any reason why changes 
deemed full of danger in 1880 should be thought harmless or 
beneficial in 1887? I know of none. The exigencies of con- 
troversy and the logic of events have forced English Home- 
rulers into new paths. Their original contention was that the 
policy of Home-rule, as it affected Ireland alone, might be regu- 
lated wholly by the wishes of Irishmen. This position is becoming 
untenable; the blindest begin to see that Home-rule in Ireland 
involves constitutional revolution in Great Britain. Our Home- 
rulers, therefore, since they can no longer deny the necessity, 
must maintain the expediency of this revolution. From Home- 
rolers they are turning into Federalists. But faith in Federalism 
adopted under the stress of controversy by men whose faith is 
assuredly not grounded on knowledge, will never convince a 
cool critic that Federalism does not mean for England certain 
peril and possible ruin. 

The examination, then, of the argument which soothes the 
fears of Unionists leads to this result :—Independence is, in 
truth, opposed to the interests of Ireland; it is possible, though 
not certain, that Irishmen may not claim national independence. 
The very circumstances, however, which check the desire for 
Separation suggest the policy of dissolving the United Kingdom 
into a Confederation. But Federalism is more dangerous to 
England than Irish independence. Home-rule, if it does not 
threaten Separation, does threaten national disintegration. An 
invalid fears to lose a limb ; he will not be greatly consoled by the 
assurance that his arm may be retained at the risk of his suffering 
general paralysis.—I am, Sir, &c., A. V. Dicey. 





THE NATIONAL LEAGUE IN LEINSTER. 
(To tHe EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—I beg to send you the following extracts of National 
League proceedings, reported in the Leinster Leader of August 
18th, 1887. Each extract specifically intimates intimidation to 
each particular culprit or culprits, and refers to several different 
classes of offence. One reason for condemnation is that a man 
has mown meadows without permission; another, because 
members do not attend as they ought. Again, Poor-Law 
Guardians are censured because they do not attend National 
League meetings, and so on. No class is exempted from penalty 
if the dictates of the League are violated. 

These extracts corroborate, in my opinion, the views put 
forward in your article of August 13th. The only question in 
Ireland now is which law is to be the law of the land,—that of 
the National League, or that ordinary law under which Irishmen 
have lived for many years (the law of Great Britain and 
Treland) ? Every one in Ireland wants to know which side is 
going to win; and, as a rule, Irishmen will join the victor, 
Government or National League, as the case may be. These 
are the extracts cut out of the paper itself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LEINSTERMAN. 





“ BattTineLass.—A largely attended meeting of the Baltinglass 
Branch of the Irish National League was held at Mr. Byrne’s, Mr. 
W. M‘Loughlin in the chair. The case of Joseph Doyle, of Wineavern, 
who was evicted by John Brien, publican, of Dunlavin, was mentioned. 
It was resolved to postpone the case for a fortnight in order to give 
John Brien an opportunity of redeeming his pledge, but the case will 
be finally arranged on that day. Mr. Thomas Humphrey produced 
some documents, and demanded back his subscription. He was 
called to order several times, and was finally requested to withdraw. 
Mr. Denis Murphy, of Woodfield, who hires ont a mowing-machine, 
came before the meeting to explain about his having mowed boy- 
cotted meadows in the County Kildare. He said he was unaware of 
the boycotting, but as it was so extensively published, he should have 
known of it, or made inquiries about it. He said he would make every 
reparation in his power, and volunteered to put an apology in the 
papers of next Saturday. This was deemed satisfactory, and the 
meeting adjourned.” 

‘* BALLYADAMS AND WOLFHILL.—On Sunday a meeting of committee 
of above branch was held in league rooms, Luggacurran. Father 
John Maher, Y.P., occupied the chair. Also present :— Messrs. 
James Hawe, E. Lyneh, E. Whelan, J. Byrne, W. Hughes, R. Knowles, 
sen., T. Breen, James Kealy, Patrick Conlan, P. Byrne, W. Brennan, 
P. Kelly, T. Langton, R. Knowles, jun., John King, John Kealy, and 
D. Moore. Father Mayer said he wished to refer to a statement he 
heard made in reference to the case of Mr. Dan Whelan, of Barrow- 
house, regarding the Luggacurran fight. Some advisers to friends of 
his, say that there would be nothing inconsistent in his paying his 
rent, as he lives on another property, on which the tenants are now 
about purchasing ; that by so doing he will be saving himself the risk 
of continuing the struggle with Lansdowne, and they also urge that 
there is some danger of the Luggacurran tenants, in the settlement 
that will come sooner or later, forgetting to include Dan Whelan in 
the terms. Now, if I thought that there was the remotest possibility 
of such a thing occurring, I would advise him to pay his rent, but 
there is not; and I further say that Dan Whelan, by adopting the 








Plan of Campaign, has thrown in his lot with the Luggacurran men, 
and that he is bound in honour never to forsake them. Mr. Lynch: 
Unless he has lately changed his mind, which I do not believe, he ig 
determined to see the Plan out to the end. The Rev. Chairman: I 
do not for a moment suspect his bona fides, but there are always some 
meddlesome people that strive to settle everybody’s business. Mr, 
T. Breen: It would be difficult to believe every story that is told, for 
if only half of them were true it is long ago you would have the 
Luggacurran men vying with each other in getting back to their 
homes. The Rev. Chairman: No one is prouder than I am to know 
that Mr. Whelan is in no uneasy mood, and I can assure him that the 
Luggacurran men will never turn their back on him, whether they 
sink or swim, but all will sail in the one boat, which I am firmly con- 
vinced will weather the storm.” 

‘““EDENDERRY.—The committee of this branch held a meeting on 
the 7th inst., the president (Rev. J. Kinsella, P.P.) presiding. Also 
present :—Rev. J. Connolly, C.C.; Messrs. J. O’Brien, E. Phelan, 
jun., P. M’Guinness, C. Jellico, G. Patterson, J. Hackett, P. Kennedy, 
jan., J. Reddy, W. Moran, J. Fary, J. Kane, B. Kenally, M. Costello, 
J. Farrell, W. O'Brien, T. Groome, G. O’Brien, and D. Sheil. Mr, 
Patterson drew attention to the non-attendance of several of the 
Nationalist guardians on recent important occasions, and proposed 
‘that on many recent occasions when matters of importance were to 
be considered in the union board-room, and the duly printed cards 
containing the usual intimation to the several guardians that these 
matters were to be considered were sent to them, many of the elected 
guardians do not attend these specially convened meetings, and we 
hereby record our condemnation of these absentees’ conduct, and that 
copies of this resolution be sent to the surrounding branches in the 
union.’ Seconded by Rev. J. Connolly, and passed nem con.” 

“PoRTARLINGTON.—At the monthly meeting held here on Sunday, 
the following members were present :—Rev. J. Kelly, in the chair; 
P. Dempsey, M. Rourke, N. Siney, C. Mooney, R. Gorman, J. Kehoe, 
L. Doyle, G. Copeland, and P. White. The following letter was read 
from the Geashill and Killeigh branch :—‘ That we pledge ourselves 
to give all the moral and material support in our branch to Mr. Joha 
Donegan, of Raheen, who is threatened with eviction by his landlord, 
Jobn Millar, for not paying an impossible rent.’ It was unanimously 
resolved—‘ That we endorse the resolution of the Geashill and Killeigh 
branch, and that we also will give all our moral and material support 
to Mr. Donegan.’ Mr. James Reilly complained that the secretary 
was influencing people not to weigh at his ouncil. The secretary 
denied that he had tried to influence any one, but said that he had 
weighed his own hay on Mrs. Pierce’s ouncil, and would continue to 
do so. The secretary then accused Mr. Reilly of weighing hay for 
Kavanagh that grabbed Behan’s farm in Aughrin in the Monasterevan 
district, and for weighing hay for Carroll that grabbed Murtagh 
Malone’s farm in the Mountmellick district, which he did not deny. 
The committee did not act on Mr. Reilly’s charge.” 


‘ Knocx.—The monthly meeting of this branch was held on Sunday, 
August 7th, the president, Mr. Charles Brown, presiding. Others 
present :—Messrs. Denis Delany, P. P. Timothy Guidra, treasurer; 
John Doherty, Thomas Dunne, Charles Doherty, and Daniel Phelan. 
A letter was received from the Borris-in-Ossory Branch, enclosing 
resolutions passed by that branch on the 16th ult., sympathising with 
Peter Hogan, who was evicted by Mr. James Hyland, and expelling 
the latter from the branch for so doing. The resolution was adopted. 
The committee regretted that Mr. Hyland should have attempted to 
treat the local branches with contempt; as long as he continued in 
that course he would receive no support from the branch. The 
secretary was directed to communicate with some members of the 
committee who were staying away from the meetings for some time 
past, and inform them that if they were sot more punctual in their 
attendance for the future, they would be replaced by more trust- 
worthy men. Next meeting, first Sunday of September.” 





THE RETURNING PRODIGALS. 
[To tHE Eprror oF THE “ Spectator,’ ] 
Sir,—I have read with mingled amusement and regret your 
article on “ The Reverse in Cheshire.” 

You describe the various transitions of mind through which 
you suppose some of us have gone who opposed the Home-rule 
Bill of last year and yet find ourselves able to-day to work 
within the ranks of the Liberal Party. You picture (1), the 
state of indignation and rebellion; (2), the state of isolation ; 
(3), the state of anxious inquiry ; and (4), the prodigal’s return ; 
and the only conclusion you seem able to come to is that “there 
has been a gradual whittling-down of conviction.” Now, is not 
this most in the style of the Times than of the dear old Spectator ? 


At all events, will you let me enter my protest ? To my mind, the 


fallacy which underlies such arguments is the belief in a bogey in 
the personality of Mr. Gladstone. We broke away with muck 
reluctance and pain because of certain proposals which we thought, 
and still think, were dangerous and unsafe. We rejoin the ranks 
because we believe the danger to be passed. If you reply that the 
Nationalist leaders have not abated any of those claims which 
the defeated Bill would have conceded, I answer that neither 
this nor any perplexity as to Mr. Gladstone’s existing state of 
mind is the real point. What is too much forgotten is that the 
great majority of Liberal Unionists accepted the principle of 
self-government for Ireland in Irish affairs subject to the reten- 





tion of a supreme united Parliament, and offered to vote for 
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jt as a resolution if Mr. Gladstone would only withdraw his | 


Bill. It is only necessary to refer to Mr. Chamberlain’s two 
speeches in the House, and to the four conditions specified in 
Lord Hartington’s subsequent address to the Rossendale electors, 
to realise how great a distance has been travelled since then. It 
is the views of that small minority of the Liberal Unionist 
Party who declared against Home-rule of any kind, safe or 
unsafe, on any terms or conditions, which now unhappily guide 
the party. 

We may, of course, be deceiving ourselves, but we believe that 
time and consideration have brought Liberal opinion to practi- 
cally the position we took up. We du not care to quarrel as to 
who are the prodigals ; we are satisfied to find that we are in 
agreement to-day, that any experiment of self-government in 
Trish affairs must be tried subject to the continued maintenance 
of a supreme united Parliament. Mr. Chamberlain in every 
speech complains that Liberal candidates are winning election 
after election by the adoption of the Unionist creed, and yet he 
is not happy ! 

Mr. Dicey’s argument is that what he calls a compromise is 
impossible, and that we have only the two alternatives of 
absolute separation, or going on as weare. I believe the country 
to be as determined against the one as the other. The vote of 
the constituencies, which is so surprising to some, is simply 
that they are tired of a fruitless wrangle; they will not have 
Separation, or any half-way-house to it, and they refuse to 
let things go on as they are, because they have realised 
that it means the government of Ireland against the wishes 
and sympathies of the great majority of the people, by 
the hands and in accordance with the wishes of a small 
minority. They have made up their minds that the experiment 
shall be fairly and honestly tried of letting Irishmen manage 
their own affairs, subject to the real and effective control of the 
supreme Parliament. They do not trouble themselves with the 
details of a scheme. If the experiment is unsuccessful, they 
may then give the necessary mandate for “resolute government;” 
but they refuse to consent to it till all else has been honestly 
tried. 

To recognise facts is not fairly to be described as an 
‘‘abandonment of conviction.” We rejoice in the belief that 
what we thought dangerous in last year’s proposals has been 
given up. We rejoice to feel it our duty to strengthen the ranks 
of the party to which we have given a lifelong devotion. The 
presence of all moderate men in the ranks is the guarantee for 
the triumph of wise and prudent counsels.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ArtHUR B, WINTERBOTHAM. 

House of Commons, August 23rd. 

[We do not understand that anything has been given up 
except the only equivalent offered in the original Bill for all the 
evils of Home-rule. And that concession involves Federalism.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





MR. GLADSTONE. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—As the most wonderful example the world has seen of 
, intellectuai versatility, Mr. Gladstone has always excited my 
admiration. But from a general intellectual point of view, I 
have never counted myself among his admirers. Nevertheless, 
unlike some of your correspondents, I am still, as I always have 
been, absolutely convinced of his sincerity. To me, it appears 
that the career which calls forth so much contending criticism 
just now, is capable of an explanation simple in itself, though 
its application in detail, owing to the extraordinary subtlety of 
the intellect it has to deal with, would be a task of great difficnlty 
and complication. It turns upon Mr. Gladstone’s possession of 
one quality and lack of another. The former is a peculiar self- 
confidence, a sort of intellectual complacency, which, though 
often more or less masked, has a most extensive range; and of this 
his recent controversy with a distinguished biologist affords a 
signal instance. Mr. Gladstone loves to rush in where experts 
fear to tread. The latter is the faculty of synthesising or 
philosophising, a quality with which Mr. Gladstone appears to 
me to be only moderately endowed. Hence, in the first place, 
he too often dispenses with accuracy of knowledge, and does not 
take pains to control theories by facts. He lives in a world of 
his own, as Balzac did, a receptive world, but sharply marked off 
from the real world with which Mr. Gladstone, who has been an 
official nearly all his life, has never come extensively into contact 
otherwise than mediately. Hence, again, his mind works out no 
major premisses; its quality is deductive, not inductive. Its 
materials are conclusions not formed within, but adopted from 





without, almost in mass, and less upon rational than upon 
emotional grounds. For Mr. Gladstone’s genius, markedly 
original as it is, is so in execution, notin creation; in defending 
@ position, he is skilful beyond compare; but the position must 
be found for him. His Home-rule scheme appears to me to be 
the best that has yet been produced, and, the principle once 
granted, his arguments in support of the scheme remain for the 
most part unrefuted. But he took Home-rule from Mr. Parnell, 
if not from Mr. Davitt. He must be regarded as a delegate— 
or, at least, as having become so—rather than as a leader in the 
true sense of the term, an exponent, not a creator of public or 
popular opinion, the value of which he apparently measures 
mainly by its quantity. His scheme of Home-rule found little 
favour, and he has, accordingly, whittled down the principle to 
meet popular opinion, by which the constitution of his mind 
obliges him to shape his convictions, which are nevertheless 
perfectly sincere, and not perhaps at hottom inconsistent, if he 
regards his function as declaratory rather than formative, in 
which case one may not deny of him that— 
“———- servetur...... 
Qualis ab incepto processerit et sibi constet.” 
It is clear that, without Mr. Gladstone, Home-rule would have 
no chance whatever in Great Britain; it is important, therefore, 
that all possible light should be thrown upon the nature and 
mode of the changes, real or apparent, that have taken-place in 
his opinions on the question. It is on this ground that I venture 
to offer my impressions upon the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 
August 22nd. F. Victor Dicktxs, 





THE RIVER CLYDE AND THE SCOTTISH LOCHS. 
[To rae Eprror or THE “ Specraror.’’] 

Sirn,—Whilst all the best advised of weary townsfolk are wend- 
ing their way to the glorious mountains and lochs of Scotland— 
thankful to get the Irish Question off their brain—a Scotch 
question, though a foul, and to the dwellers by the once pure 
waters of Loch Long and Loch Goil a very sore one, may 
receive some crumbs of attention. Readers of the Scotch 
papers will be astonished to find that here in Scotland it is yet 
discoursed that fair is foul and foul is fair. “To foulis fair, when 
it saves money,” say the Trustees of the Clyde Navigation; and 
they shoot daily into Loch Long four thousand tons of matter 
(of which an analysis shows 10 per cent. to be putrefying 
organic matter) dredged from the filthy bed of the River Clyde. 
“ And fair is foul,’”’ say the residents upon the shores of these 
once fair lochs; “ we can no longer bathe in their waters; our 
fish-supply is almost brought to naught; and half the charm of 
our so favoured district has passed in the fog and filthy air.” 

The Clyde Trustees are called upon by the sufferers either to 
utilise their dredgings upon the Clyde lands, or to carry them 
well out to sea. But it is cheapest to cast down their dirt at 
their neighbours’ door, and this they do, rejoicing to see the slab 
so thick and good.—lI am, Sir, &c., 

One wuo Loves tHe Loczs. 





SEPULCHRAL RELIEFS AT ATHENS. 
[To THe EpiTor or THE “‘ SpEcTaTOR,”’ | 
Sir,—It was suggested in the Spectator of August 13th, and 
again on August 20th, that a selection of casts from the ancient 
sepulchral reliefs at Athens should be procured for the British 
Museum. This is wholly unnecessary, since the British Museum 
already possesses a considerable number of such reliefs in the 
original. Many of these are engraved in the “ Description of 
the Ancient Marbles ; ” and some of them appear to be quite as 
fine as the finest of those now at Athens. They have been in 
the basement for many years, but are now in course of removal 
to the former Print-Room, which is being prepared for their 
reception. Casts of several of those at Athens may be seen at 
the South Kensington Museum.—I an, Sir, &c., 
Cxcit Torr. 
19 Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., August 22nd. 





A CANINE INTRIGUER. 
[To rue Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—As you have quoted the Rev. Dr. Haughton, of Dublin Uni- 
versity, 4s a great patron and admirer of dogs, will you allow me, 
in justice to my absent colleague, to say that he is by no means 
blind to their moral defects? He can even be sarcastic on them 
sometimes. Meeting him some time ago in company with one 
of his canine friends, I expressed my surprise at the fact that 
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the two eyes of the animal were remarkably different in size. 
** Yes,” said the Doctor ; “ and he takes a mean advantage of the 
fact whenever I have a stranger to dine with me. He first gets fed 
at one side of my guest, and then goes round the table to his 
other side and pretends to be another dog.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. F. 8. 








POETRY. 
——»———_ 
BARMOUTH SHORE.—EVENING. 

Is it God calling P Voices bid me rise; 

Nor comes there on the free night-freshened air 
One backward cry, one wail of chill despair, 

But whisperings of loftier enterprise. 

The orange glow still streaks the Western skies, 
And tells of Hope; the mountains dimly fair 
Are dreams of Love divine; and everywhere 

An onward spirit o’er the great world lies. 


The swinging tide, that bares the sands forlorn, 
Comes back with rushing depths of glittering seas : 
And dare I faint, while to my soul are borne, 
By sound of plashing wave or singing breeze, 
Calls to an upward path more bravely trod, 


And all the silence is instinct with God ? W. W. Bz. 





THE SEA-MEW. 


Sort as a summer cloudlet, the sea-mew 
On foam-white wing sails thro’ the noontide air; 
No creature of ethereal mould more fair, 
While she her upward soaring doth pursue, 
Translucent to the sunbeam in the blue: 
Anon, as one refresh’d by draughts of prayer 
Descends to daily toil, she sinks to bear 
The buffets of the billows whence she flew. 


I, like the sea-bird visiting the sky, 
Enjoy my holiday of hours serene ; 
And on the shore, or from the cliff sublime, 
Inhale the air of heaven; or, musing, ply 
Sweet paths to seek in some sequester’d scene 
Embower’d ruins of the olden time. 
Gower, August. Hersert New. 








BOOKS. 


—-— 
MR. DE VERE’S “LEGENDS AND RECORDS OF 
THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRE.’* 
To read this volume is a singular rest amidst the trouble and 
fever of our sensational secularism and our passionate politics. 
It fixes the mind on spiritual ideals which our age has almost for- 
gotten, and on that stately march of history which makes political 
despair seem so childish and so dim-sighted. A good many of 
Mr. De Vere’s poems,—and, we think, the most beautiful of them, 
—are concerned with the legends of the saints, and bring back 
with new force to a world full of the jars of mechanical progress 
and of intellectual triumphs, the time when the highest ambition 
of the heart was satisfied if it could learn to subdue its own 
pride, to extinguish its own impatience, to forego its own 
cravings, to exult in its own disappointments, so long as it 
could win a step nearer to the life of Christ, or better still, as 
we fear the feeling was, to the crown of martyrdom. The rest 
of Mr. De Vere’s poems in this volume, those in blank verse, 
are devoted to the delineation of the concurrent progress 
of Church and State, the development cf European history 
between the Christian era and the empire of Charlemagne, 
and the view of that history which a mind really steeped in 
Catholic culture, and not, like Gibbon’s, merely taught by it to 
love the superficial gilding of a brilliant tradition, is com- 
pelled to take. Both these kinds of poem are of deep interest, 
and fascinate the mind with their imaginative beauty and their 
reflective power. But those which are devoted to the study of 
the saintly life are, we think, the more fascinating of the two. 
For Mr. De Vere knows what he means when he writes of that 
life. To him, the legendary marvel, the traditional miracle, is 
but the accident of the story. It is the passion with which the 
individual mind gave itself up in the early days of the Church 





* Legends and Records of the Church and the Empire. By Aubrey De Vere. 
London: Kegan Paul and Co. . . , 





to cultivating the mind of Christ, the inextinguishable love 
with which it pursued that ideal, that gave its interest to the 
legendary wonder, not the legendary wonder which gave its 
interest to the saintly life. In the very first legend, “The 
legend of Saint Thecla,” the poet paints her life in the valleys 
of the Taurus, thus :— 
‘Fair were those peopled vales: in them she dwelt 
As Eremite ’mid Lybian sands, alone : 
She lived in God, and all the earth, she felt, 
Formed but one marble footstep for His throne : 
Yet flower-like was her heart, sweetness sans sin— 
It was God’s Eden; yea, He walked therein. 
To her close by shone out the things remote : 
For that cause holier seemed the things close by : 
Them too the eternal light of Duty smote: 
All service service seemed of One on high : 
Worldlings, though seeking God, sleep oft, oft faint : 
No man is wholly Theist save the Saint. 
No other wholly loves his kind: she dipped 
The blind man’s pitcher in the darkling wave : 
She cheered the sick-room chill: the vines she clipped 
That made its casement gloomy as the grave: 
She stayed the widow’s tears: from unknown skies 
She flashed new light into the orphan’s eyes.” 


That is a picture not so entirely remote from the consciousness 
of to-day, for when has there been a more diffused and earnest 
organisation of saintly efforts to nurse the sick, to console the 
widow, and to foster the orphan than there is now? But the 
difference between these when they proceed only from the love 
of man, and when the love of man springs from an infinitely 
deeper love of God, is finely marked by Mr. De Vere in this 
poem. “No man is wholly Theist save the Saint,” he says, and 
he might equally truly have said that no man is wholly humanist 
save the saint. There is no sufficient depth of hope for human 
patience and tenderness, unless the source of that patience and 
tenderness is in an eternal spring. In the poem on “ Saint 
Dionysius, the Areopagite,’ Mr. De Vere has sketched with 
very fine touch the spiritual weakness of even the Greek passion 
for beauty, thongh there is a spiritual beauty which may be 
allowed to rank with the love of holiness itself, simply because 
truly spiritual beauty includes holiness, though it includes 
something besides, that delicate finish and harmony of conduct 
which holiness can only gain after long effort, and when it has 
been softened by the influence of wide sympathies :— 
‘©O what a snare to thee, my Greece, was beauty ! 

Thy fancy robbed thy heart. Beauty to thee 

Was beauty’s ruin. Truth must needs be beauteous : 

Yea, but that smile about her lips for thee 

Cancelled the lovelier terrors of her brow, 

The ardours of her eyes. Thou mad'st thy pact 

Thus with Religion: ‘Charm, but scare me not!’ 

The shadows of high things were dear to thee ; 

Their substance was offence. 
f ; . : ° ef . . To the Greek a Trath 
Meant but a thought. He stept from off it lightly : 
’Twas but a stepping-stone athwart a stream : 
From stone to stone he stept, and then forgot them. 
The Egyptian sage with what he knew of Truth 
At least held commerce true.” 


And here, again, is a fine picture of the old Roman magnanimity 
and heroism as it was transformed and exalted by the effect of 
conversion to Christianity :— 
‘Yet, though before him ever stood the vision 
Of that high Truth which gives the buman soul 
OF visible things sole mastery and fruition, 
More solid seemed he, and in self-control 


More absolute, than of old; and from his eye 
Looked lordlier forth its old sobriety. 


In him showed nothing of enthusiasm, 

Of thought erratic wistful for strange ways, 
Nothing of phrase fantastic, passion’s spasm, 

Or self-applause masking in self-dispraise : 
Some things to him once great seemed now but smal! : 
In small things greatness dwelt, and God in all.” 


We may say that the whole object of these poems is to show us 
Roman valour transformed by Christian teaching into Catholic 
virtue, and in the form in which the Holy Roman Empire 
embodied it, looking “lordlier forth its old sobriety.” In the 
principal poem of the book, that on “The Legend of St. 
Alexis,’—a very painful legend, in which a sacrifice not 
exactly such as was required of Abraham, but one not less 
difficult, is demanded from a Roman youth in a form which 
seems in some sense even more arbitrary,—Mr. De Vere dwells 
once more on the virtues latent in the Roman stock while he 
describes the ancestry of Alexis :— 
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“That stock was ancient when great Czesar fell ; 
Ancient when Hannibal with gloomy brow 
From Zama rode, till then invincible ; 
Ancient when Cincinnatus left his plough ; 
Ancient when Liberty in crimson dyed 
Leaped forth, re-virgined, from a virgin’s side.” 
A finer line than this last has perhaps hardly been written in 
England for many years. It is one of those lines which only a 
true poet could produce. 

The story of the legend is that Alexis, though filled first 
of all with the love of Christ, is married by his father and 
mother’s will to a lovely young Greek, for whom he feels 
atrue though subordinate love, and that on the morning of 
the wedding he is bidden by God to leave her and fly to 
Edessa, it being promised that the sacrifice shall be full of the 
highest blessing to his father and mother and wife, as well 
as to himself. At Edessa he lives many years, till his outward 
form is no longer recognisable, and then is bidden to return to 
his father’s house, but not to reveal himself to either father 
or mother or wife ; and there, without their recognising him, he 
dies, having first written the story of his life for them to read 
when all is over. This seemingly cruel trial is, of course, intel- 
ligible only as a trial which divine wisdom knows to be the 
best for the perfection and exaltation of all the hearts which it 
well-nigh breaks; but granted the absolute certainty of a 
divine revelation,—which is the only assumption that could 
redeem the flight of Alexis from the charge of ruthless indif- 
ference to the highest claims of human affection,—it is, of 
course, impossible to deny that Alexis showed himself worthy 
of his saintly calling by obeying it. At the same time, we do 
not think that so painful a subject is a very good one for a 
poem. The divine command must remain so arbitrary to 
our impressions,—it is so difficult to make us realise that in that 
way and no other, God could best have purified the hearts of these 
human beings, that it takes more magic than Mr. De Vere has at 
his command to make us see that perfect blending of the super- 
natural with the natural on which the success of such a poem 
must hang. But though we do not think that he fully succeeds 
in reconciling his readers to his subject, we admit the great 
beauty of the poem itself. The picture of the young saint, the 
picture of the Greek bride who is to be deserted by him on the 
very day her heart is full of joy at their union, the picture of 
the patrician father who hopes that in his son the Roman char- 
acter shall regain all its power and have the added grandeur of 
true spiritual faith, are all finely given. Here, for instance, is a 
picture of Christian Rome, ending with a fine panegyric on the 
Christian patrician :— 

“ An exhalation of celestial grace 

Moved o’er the Empire from the Martyrs’ tombs: 
Christians, oft slaves, were found in every place ; 
Their words, their looks, brightened the heathen glooms : 
Such gleams still hallow Antoninus’ page, 
The saintly Pagan and Imperial Sage. 
Prescient of fate the old worship lay in swoon, 
Helpless though huge, dying and all but dead ; 
The young Faith clasped it as the keen new moon, 
A silver crescent risen o’er ocean’s bed, 
Clasps that sad orb whose light from earth is won :— 
Its youthful conqueror parleys with the sun. 


The Poor came first, and reaped the chief reward ; 
Old Houses next: Truth loves Humility : 
Humility is humblest when most hard 
To reach—the lowliness of high degree : 
Such bowed to Christ : in turn he gave to them 
The stars of Truth’s whole heaven for diadem.”’ 


And equally fine is the picture of the prescient thrill of dread 
with which the Greek girl enters the home in which she is to 
suffer so much :— 


“The sun had set; they clomb Mount Aventine, 
That Augur-haunted height. They paused: she saw 
Old Tiber, lately bright, in sanguine line 
Wind darkening t’wards the sea. A sudden awe 
Chilled her. She felt once more that evening breeze 
Which waves that yew-grove of the Eumenides 


Where Athens fronts Colonos. There of old 
Sat Destiny’s blind mark, King Gdipus; 
And, oft as she had passed it, shudderings cold 
Ran through her fibred frame, made tremulous 
As the jarred sounding-board of lyre or harp: 
So thrilled the girl that hour with shiverings sharp. 


‘I know it! This is Rome’s Oracular Hill! 
Dreadful it looks ; a western Calvary! 
A sacrificial aspect dark and still 
It wears, that saith, “ Prepare, O man, to die !” 
Father! you house not on this mount of Fate ?” 


Bat for the intrinsic difficulty of reconciling us to this apparent 
raising of a multitude of tender and innocent hopes only that 
they may be blighted by the direct command of God at the 
very moment when they seem to be fulfilled, the poem of St. 
Alexis would be, we think, the most beautiful in the volume. 
On the whole, however, we think we prefer the poem on “The 
Legend of St. Pancratius.” 

Many of the poems in blank verse, which are more of medita- 
tions than narratives, are also delightful reading ; for example, 
the poem on “St, Dionysius, the Areopagite,” from which we 
have already taken many fine lines, and that on “ St. Boniface,’” 
which is steeped in a sort of triumphant humility, and contains 
one of Mr. De Vere’s finest lines :— 

“ Ah me! man’s sorrows are his chief illusions !’’ 
The whole volume reads to us like a curious blending of the 
piety of the Middle Ages with the culture of our own century, 
—like what one of Giotto’s saints, if he could now return to 
earth and be imbued with our modern knowledge without losing 
his faith, might write for us. 

In his interesting preface, Mr. De Vere thus describes the 
position of the Holy Roman Empire of Charlemagne :—‘* On 
one side of that empire,” he says, “the Saracen dominion, which 
had nearly two centuries’ start of it, burned like a volcano ; and 
on the other, the Byzantine Empire mouldered like a mummy.” 
He has given the impression which he wished to convey still more 
powerfally in the closing stanza of the ode on “The Crowning 
of Charlemagne,” an ode which does not, however, in its generah 
level, come up to the fine stanza we are about to quote :— 

“ Rise, then, thou chief of Empires and the last : 
Later there can be none: 
Rise, jirst of Empires, since the whole world’s Past 
In thee lives on! 
Ride forth, God’s Warrior, armed with God’s command 
To chase the great Brand-Wielder with the brand 
To the Asian deserts back, and wastes of burning sand. 
In one brief century from the Impostor’s death 
Past Mecca’s gates the fiery flood had rolled 
In ruin o’er the Church’s land of gold : 
Bethlehem and Nazareth 
The sepulchre of Christ, were hers no more: 
The Alexandrian Empire, Egypt hoar 
The gem-crowned realms that held the south in fee 
Dazzling the Afric limits of the Midland Sea, 
Were lost: Iberia followed : trembled Gaul : 
And Arab Horse were seen from Rome’s eternal wall !— 
Islam shall die! the Faith shall burst its chain! 
Who smote the turbaned host on Poitiers’ plain ? 
Charles Martel, grandsire of our Charlemagne! 
Not East and South alone :—to Christ give thou 
Those northern shores whereon ne’er grated Roman prow ! 
Show thou how great a thing Empire may be 
When founded not on sanctities downtrod, 
When not by greed and guilt 
Ingloriously up-built, 
Bat reared to be a fortress of the free, 
A temple for our God.” 
We may observe parenthetically that Mr. De Vere is, we 
think, unjust to Mahomet, as the Roman Catholics generally 
are. He tells us that though the nations are not yet half- 
Christianised, not even those which are nominally Christian, 
yet he looks to history to fulfil the type of Charlemagne’s 
empire better than it has ever been fulfilled yet,—which, 
indeed, is not saying much,—since he expects Christianity not 
only to complete the circuit which it has only as yet begun 
round the earth, but probably to complete many such circuits. 
before the type of a Christian empire can come to true maturity. 
A book which can breathe this faith is one which it will be 
profitable for all bewildered and downcast statesmen and 
despondent politicians to read, and read again. They will not 
find it without many an earthly charm, as well as many a better 
inspiration. 





CHANCE AND LUCK. 

ReavERs who are not afraid of venturing on a mental diet that 
is somewhat solid, not to say difficult of digestion, may be re- 
commended to try the volume which we mention below; possibly, 
if they are meditating a holiday abroad, to include it in their 
library of travel. It will occupy—we can hardly say while away 
—many an unoccupied hour, and perhaps, if it is not an affront to 
make such a suggestion to the clientéle of the Spectator, deter 
them from endeavouring to break the bank at Monte Carlo by 
some infallible martingale. 

To the moral question about gambling, which, simple enough in 
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Thus as she spake they reached his palace gate.” 


* Chance and Luck, 
Co, 1887. 
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one way, isin another curiously perplexed, Mr. Proctor contributes 
little or nothing. He reprobates with much vigour of language 
the people who, whether by way of business or of amusement, try 
to make money out of the vicissitudes of chance; but he does 
not tell us on what principle he bases his denunciations. And, 
indeed, though most people who have an interest in such matters 
are agreed about the practice, the principle is not an easy thing 
to discover. Sudden gains, fortunes acquired without effort, 
are commonly demoralising, even when they come, as unexpected 
inheritances come, without any possible suggestion of blame in the 
recipient. The habit of mind which looks to them, which finds 
the main interest of life in seeking them, is perilous in the ex- 
treme to the moral health. To the more scrupulous conscience, 
even the most modest stake on a rubber of whist, where skill is 
much, or on a game of chess, where it is everything, will seem 
barely tolerable, if tolerable at all, on the plea that something is 
wanted to insure carefulness and precision in the player. Even 
those who have no scruple about speculating largely in busi- 
ness or at play, would probably concede that the excitement is 
not favourable to the best part of their nature. Andif they were 
unwilling to concede so much about themselves, they would be 
ready enough to admit it about others. Regarding themselves, 
according to a very common form of self-deception, as superior 
tosuch damaging influences, they see clearly enough what harm 
they do to their weaker friends and acquaintances. Yet, in 
spite of this practical agreement, it is difficult to state precisely 
the principle of moral evil that is involved in gambling. It is 
sufficient to apply to most wrong-doing the homely test of the 
Ten Commandments; but in this case the application is at least 
not evident. A gambler who takes no unfair advantage 
cannot be said to break the command, “Thou shalt not 
steal.” If his motives are fairly analysed, it is doubtful 
whether he can be even said to covet. It is the pleasure of the 
excitement rather than the gain which he seeks, though this 
is true rather of the gambler in play than of the gambler in 
business; in any case, he must be acquitted of any conscious 
desire for the property of his neighbour. These problems Mr. 
Proctor does not touch. 


With the intellectual interests which are involved in 
these matters he deals satisfactorily; and these are of 
a very varied kind. The doctrine of chances, demonstrably 
true as it is, is one which the average mind is curiously incapable 
of grasping. Even the simplest statement of the rule of combina- 
tion and permutation will generally seem incredible to minds not 
trained to receive them. Tell an uneducated, or even an educated 
person who does not happen to be familiar with the subject, that 
you can arrange a party of twelve persons in so many ways that, 
though arranged twice a day, they need never sit in the same order 
for a million years, and you will be met with a stare of blank 
incredulity. Tell the same person, again, that if he has tossed a 
halfpenny a dozen times, and found it come down “tails,” the 
chances are equal that it will come down “tails” again the 
thirteenth time, and he will be equally unbelieving ; yet both state- 
ments are demonstrably true. When cupidity comes into play, 
the forces of both credulity and incredulity are proportionally 
increased. The speculators, for instance, who invest in the 
lotteries which, to their shame, some European Governments 
still allow or authorise, refuse to believe that they are buying 
their chances at prices which are enormously in excess of their 
real value. Mr. Proctor, in his chapter on “ Lotteries,” gives 
some curious particulars as to what may be called the de jure and 
the de facto values of the prizes in what is known as the “ Geneva 
system.” These prizes fall to those who chance to draw winning 
numbers either singly or in combination. The simplest form is 
to name one of the numbers drawn (of which there are five) ; 
the most complex, if it were permitted, would be to name all the 
five in the order in which they are drawn. This would be known 
in the language of the speculation as “ determinate quine.” As 
a matter of fact, even “determinate terne,” or the naming of 
three numbers in the right order, is not allowed. “ Determinate 
ambe,” or the naming of two as they are drawn, is a per- 
mitted venture. As the speculator has one chance in 
8,010 of winning, he ought, Mr. Proctor argues, to receive 
8,010 times his stake if he is successful. This, how- 
ever, would scarcely be fair; some advantage must necessarily 
be conceded to the management, which would otherwise have 
to conduct the whole business at its own cost. The margin of 
profit, however, that is actually taken—the difference between 
8,010 and 5,100, or nearly three-eighths—is certainly excessive ; 
and when we come to the most speculative venture of all—i.e., of 





all permitted—the simple quaterne, involving the selection of four 
numbers, the advantage of the management is so excessive that 
noone can object to the term by which Mr. Proctor characterises 
it,—robbery. The speculator has one chance in 511,038, and he 
receives 75,000 times his stake, or less than a sixth of its true 
value. Itis probable that few of the buyers of the tickets have 
anything like these figures in their heads; still, they have but 
to think for a moment—if they would only do it—to be aware 
that the advantages of the management over them are enor. 
mously large. But they shut their eyes, and back their luck, 
The risk is so small, and the possible gain so large, that the 
sense of proportion is lost. The speculator who risks a penny 
and wins 131,150 francs (as some one actually did in 1821), is not 
unlikely to forget that this vast disproportion ought in justice to 
have been many times more vast. As a matter of fact, the 
gains of the lottery management do not seem to have been 
excessive. In five years in France, they amounted to £1,210,000 
out of a total of five millions risked. As the speculation was 
started for the sake of revenue, and must have cost no small sum 
to carry on, this gain was but moderate,—certainly, for on this 
point all will agree, enormously disproportionate to the amount 
of harm done by the practice. 

The belief in luck is perhaps not less remarkable than the 
disbelief in scientific facts. There is, indeed, a luck, if we are to 
call it so, which has a real existence, and it is possible that the 
truth helps to perpetuate the delusion. A lucky man is one who 
succeeds by combinations of causes which exist but do not admit 
of being traced. When Cicero named “ good fortune” as an 
essential quality in the best general, he meant a capacity, which 
is almost as much a mystery to its possessor as to the world 
which watches him, of seizing the swiftly passing occasions of 
the time. This is genuine luck from the subjective side, as 
objectively it may be defined as the result of undistinguish- 
able causes. But what we commonly mean by the name 
of luck is simply a result of the tardy movement of 
averages. Life, or anyhow the portion of life that can be 
given to such things, is too short for them to come round 
and, so to speak, justify themselves. If we reckoned our 
existence not by years but by mons, things would set 
themselves straight. Meanwhile, they seem to go very 
crooked, and for individuals practically do so. It is said of a 
great authority on whist, now deceased, that though a consum- 
mate master of the game, he lost largely on the whole. This is 
a phenomenon with which all players are familiar, and it not 
unnaturally prodaces in minds prone to superstition—and who 
has not some leaning that way ?—a whole crop of curious fancies. 
Persons who at other times are apparently sane will gravely 
turn their chairs three times in the hope of changing a run of 
bad luck. They will change their seats and their cards when 
they get the opportunity. They will even take pains to sit opposite 
the crack in the table! They will tap a “black deuce” when 
it is turned up (though this is possibly the survival of some darker 
superstition). No rational person believes that the doing or 
not doing these things can have any effect on events, yet many 
rational persons do them as regularly as if they believed; just 
as Dr. Johnson used sometimes to touch every post that he 
passed in his walks; just as persons who are not other than sane 
may be seen to take off their hats to a magpie. Some of these 
practices are probably survivals of real systems of Nature-belief in 
the past ; others, from their form, can hardly but be of more recent 
growth. In either case, they open up a number of curious specu- 
lations about the human mind and its vagaries. In that great 
“ History of Human Error” which the elder Caxton never wrote, 
some of the most curious and interesting chapters would have 
been given to the discussion of Chance and Luck. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Tus is a dull season in the publishing world; but for any one 
who reads with any other object than the killing of time, good 
quality will always more than compensate for lack of quantity, 
and the quality of the batch of novels now under consideration 
is, on the whole, far above the average. More than half of the 
seven works of fiction on our list are in various ways books of 
merit ; the first two are stories of marked ability, and the one 





* (1.) James Hepburn, Free Church Minister. By Sophie F. F. Veitch. 2 vols. 
London and Paisley: Alex. Gardner.—(2.) Could He Do Better? By Arthur 
A. Hoffman. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett.——(3.) A Modern Circe. By 
the Author of “‘ Molly Bawn.”’ 3vols. London: Ward and Downey.——(4.) Scamp. 
By J. Sale Lloyd. 3vols. London: F. V. White and Co.—(5.) The Govern- 
ment Oficial. 3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son.—(6.) The Strange Adven- 


tures of Lucy Smith. By F.C. Philips. 2 vols. London: Sonnenschein and Oo. 
—(7.) Memoirs of Jeremy Diddler, the Younger. By the Author of ‘The New 
Democracy.” 2 vols, London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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which heads the list may fairly be described as a singularly 
powerful and fascinating novel. Description by comparison is 
frequently convenient, though occasionally misleading; but 
we do not think we shall convey a wrong impression if 
we say that James Hepburn bears a strong resemblance 
to some of the most vigorous and characteristic of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s realistic Scottish stories. The present novel might 
not inappropriately be called a story of salvation, for its 
centre of interest is a brave man’s victorious fight for the 
rescue of two souls in deadly peril;—we might say of three, 
for Sir Maurice Adair must be reckoned as among those who owe 
their life, in the highest meaning of the word, to the self-less devo- 
tion of James Hepburn; bat his rescue comes, as it were, by the 
way, being involved in the rescue of the beautiful woman to whom 
he has given his love; and the three figures in whom we feel 
supreme interest are the lovely, lonely, imperilled Lady Ellinor 
Farquharson, the wild, passionate, half-mad, half-savage 
Robert Blackwood, and the minister himself, who comes to 
both as a strong, saving angel. James Hepburn is one of 
the most truly heroic characters in recent fiction, with a cer- 
tain largeness and grandeur in his heroism which are wonder- 
fully impressive, and yet with a homeliness which never permits 
him to slip for a moment outside the range of our imaginative 
belief. In creating an ideal character of unmistakable flesh and 
blood, Miss Veitch has achieved an unequivocal success, and one 
er two of the pivot situations in the book—notably the minister’s 
pleading with Lady Ellinor, whom he has intercepted on her way 
to the tryst with Sir Maurice—are conceived and presented 
with such dramatic power and sympathetic insight that in virtue 
of them alone James Hepburn takes place among the most 
remarkable and admirable of recent novels. Nor does the 
author expend her strength on these situations which make the 
largest demands upon her imaginative energies, for every trivial 
detail testifies to the care of the true artist; and if James Hep- 
burn be a work of gerius—and we certainly incline so to regard 
it—it is a new illustration of the old definition of genius as “an 
infinite capacity for taking pains.” We have mentioned the 
name of Mrs. Oliphant; but the sketch of society in Mossgiel, 
with its controversies concerning precedence, its miserable 
narrowness of outlook, its love of scandal, born half of malice 
and half of vacant-mindedness, recalls a still greater name; 
and there are chapters in James Hepburn of which we feel con- 
vinced that the author of Scenes of Clerical Life would not have 
been ashamed. Miss Veitch lacks one of George Eliot’s most 
valuable gifts, the gift of humour; and in such work as she 
attempts here, the want is undoubtedly felt ; but in observation, 
insight, and what is vaguely called knowledge of human nature, 
we are conscious of no deficiency. It is not, however, for the 
skill and veracity of its Dutch painting that James Hepburn is 
mainly valuable; it is the work of a thorough artist, who discerns 
clearly that the laws of Art do not belong to a region of their 
own “ where no cold moral reigns,” but that the most veracious 
picture of life is that which brings out most clearly and im- 
pressively the ethical meaning which so much contemporary 
“artistic” work does its best to ignore or to pervert. Sucha 
novel is not only a book to admire, but one for which to be 
grateful. 


The name of Mr. Arthur Hoffman is new to us, and if, as 
seems to be the case, Could He Do Better ? is his first essay in 
fiction, he is beyond all doubt a writer of very considerable 
promise. The book now under review is, indeed, something 
more than a promise; it is a solidly creditable performance, with 
many of the merits which we expect to find only in the books 
of mature writers, and with few of the faults which are specially 
characteristic of the beginner. The writing is throughout careful 
yet easy, never tame and never affected, and the structure of the 
story has compactness, proportion, and symmetry. Perhaps Mr. 
Hoffman takes rather too much time to get under weigh. The 
Opening chapters, which are a prologue to the story rather than 
a part of it, seem at first sight unnecessarily elaborate in the 
minuteness of their character-painting ; but this very elabora- 
tion helps us to see Mr. Hoffman’s men and women with that 
distinctness of vision which is so important an element of 
imaginative pleasure. With the exception of the two Miss 
Tuckers, who are mere caricatures, reminding us very strongly 
of the Sisters Pecksniff, the numerous characters are both life- 
like and alive; and in the management of his crowd of super- 
numeraries, Mr. Hoffman displays the kind of skill which is 
generally the result of long practice. It is, however, the single 
character of Ambrose Jackson, the hero, which confers upon 





Oould He Do Better? the measure of distinction which un- 
doubtedly belongs to it. A man of marked ability and of stain- 
less honour, not without a capacity for deep and true affection, 
Ambrose Jackson is essentially and confessedly a self-seeker to 
the very marrow. Men, women, and events are tools to be used 
for the advancement of his aims, and for a long time he uses them 
not only with skill, but with success. When love comes to him, 
it is not, as an inferior novelist might have depicted, a tepid, in- 
effectual emotion, but a passion which shares the strength of his 
general character; but though it may be, and is, a disturbing 
element in his life, he will not allow it to destroy the singleness 
of his purpose. Judith Topham is a noble woman and a love- 
able one, and Ambrose appreciates her nobility and gives her 
his love; but bebind the love is the self which is one with his 
ambition, and to sacrifice that would be to lose his life. For 
the story of the manner in which he finally did lose his life, and 
in losing found it, readers must go to the book itself. All that 
was best in Ambrose Jackson had been stunted by success, all 
that was worst in him had been stimulated; and in some great 
failure lay his only chance of salvation. By a very ingeniously 
and yet naturally contrived piece of poetical justice, the author 
arranges that the blow which seems to crush, but which really 
emancipates and rescues, comes from the hand of the very 
woman upon whom Ambrose has turned his back, because he 
thought that in his world of action she would be powerless. 
This situation is exceptionally fresh and strong, but the story 
which leads up to it is by no means unworthy of its striking 
climax. Were half the novels one reads equal to Could He Do 
Better ? the life of the reviewer would be pleasanter than it is. 

In no age have the Circes of the world been pleasant 
personages, and the heroine of the story entitled A Modern 
Circe is one of the most unpleasant of the family. It is, indeed, 
impossible not to ask the question whether it is worth while to 
expend such inventive and literary skill as this novel undoubtedly 
displays, in the portraiture of an essentially vile and irredeemably 
heartless woman, whose nature has none of the strength and 
grandeur which fascinates us in Clytemnestra and Lady Macbeth, 
and whose sin lacks even the palliation of absorbing passion. 
Happily, though the altogether hateful Donna Dundas occupies 
a prominent place on the canvas, she does not by any means fill 
it; and when we are allowed to escape from her, we find a good 
deal of pleasant, attractive reading even in the pages of A 
Modern Circe, which is written with grace, brightness, and 
humour. As is often the case, the author is most successful in 
some of her subordinate characters and less important situa- 
tions. The tyrannical Miss MacGillicuddy and the light-hearted, 
feather-brained Irishman, Garratt Barry, are very amusing, and 
the encounter between them on the great “blue-ribbon” question 
is a delicious bit of fooling. Equally good is the story of the tea- 
party, improvised by Constantia and her swains during the 
temporary absence of the terrible aunt; and Miss MacGillicuddy’s 
appearance upon the scene at the very moment when the joy 
of the revellers has reached its culminating point, provides 
a charmingly blood-curdling catastrophe. A Modern Circe 
with the part of Circe omitted would be an altogether enjoyable 
book; as it is, it is a very bright and clever one, and though in 
parts disagreeable, there is no ethical confusion to make it un- 
wholesome. 

Scamp is a very ordinary novel, with no freshness in its con- 
ception and very little in its execution ; but it is written through- 
out in an easy, natural sort of way, and the conversations which 
occupy a considerable portion of the book are both brisk and 
life-like. It will, therefore, in all probability be found readable, 
and even interesting, by those simple souls who can, without 
weariness, follow the story of a most idiotic misunderstanding 
between a pair of lovers, which is drawn out over three volumes, 
and which might easily have been made to cover the pages of 
thirty, had not fashion arbitrarily fixed three as a limit. The 
enamoured swains and damsels of modern fiction, who display a 
morbid ingenuity in finding reasons for distrusting each other, 
are, as a rule, feeble folk ; but the feebleness of the self-torment- 
ing Captain Egerton passes far beyond the verge of imbecility, 
and in the matter of persistent wrong-headedness, he bears away 
the bell from all competitors that we can remember. Certainly, 
Adela Thorndyke, alias “Scamp,” is occasionally a rather 
irritating little heroine, but she has quite sufficient provocation 
in the Captain’s absurd suspicions of her fidelity, and in real 
life the misunderstanding would have been removed in twenty- 
four hours. If, however, novelists were to bind themselves to 
hold the mirror up to Nature, what would become of Mr. Mudie ? 
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The author of The Government Official resembles the needy 
knife-grinder of the Anti-Jacobin in not having very much of a 
story to tell; but his sketch of men and manners—or, rather, 
of men and want of manners—in the Inland Revenue Office at 
Liverpool is decidedly vivacious, if a little too elaborate, and is 
held together by a slight but sufficiently strong thread of con- 
secutive narrative. The writer has plenty of observation and a 
very fair stock of humour, and has evidently fallen in with some 
materials which have enabled him to employ both to considerable 
advantage,—that is, to the advantage of his readers, for if any 
unfortunate officials happen to recognise their own portraits, 
they will probably criticise the writer’s art from a different 
point of view. For the most part, the book consists of light 
comedy; but a certain element of tragedy is supplied by the 
story of Selwyn’s chief, Mr. Trosdale, who, fancying himself an 
inventive genius, brings his daughter to destitution, and well- 
nigh ruins her lover who has trusted him, in the vain hope of 
perfecting the blast-furnace which he is quite certain is to make 
his fortune. In the description of the way in which Selwyn is 
drawn into the inventor’s net, there is real imaginative insight, 
and The Government Official is, as a whole, considerably above 
the average. 

The record of The Strange Adventures of Lucy Smith is avery 
wild romance of the preternatural kind which has been popular 
of late, told in a direct, business-like fashion which is intended 
to act as a disguise to the essential absurdity of the plot. Miss 
Lucy Smith, a young governess, is entrapped by an elderly 
woman of unprepossessing appearance, and while in a state of 
unconsciousness, produced by the administration of some opiate, 
is carried to a mysterious mausion where she finds herself 
surrounded by every imaginable luxury. A very unpleasant 
hypothesis at once suggests itself as an explanation of the situa- 
tion, and we are much relieved, if somewhat bewildered, when 
the old woman simply presents a document the purport of which 
is that, in consideration of an income of a pound a day, paid 
quarterly in advance, Miss Lucy Smith disposes of her dreams 
to an unknown vendor. What follows will probably delight 
readers who have spoiled their taste by strong literary condi- 
ments; but to people with a healthy intellectual palate it can 
hardly be commended. Even the wildest improbabilities may 
be made imaginatively coherent, and unless they possess such 
coherence they have no place in Art. This coherence being 
totally absent here, The Strange Adventures of Lucy Smith is 
artistically a thing of naught. 

Cynicism is only tolerable when it is clever and amusing, and 
though the Memoirs of Jeremy Diddler, the Younger, are cynical 
enough to satisfy Diogenes himself, their cynicism is rendered 
innocuous by a dullness which is simply deadly. The lesson 
that the golden rule of success is embodied in the proverb, 
“Take care of number one,” is enforced by the autobiography 
of a heartless and thorough-paced scoundrel ; and the execution 
of the book is worthy of its inspiring moral. 





EPISODES IN A LIFE OF ADVENTURE.* 
In the pages of this delightful book, Mr. Oliphant has the fancy 
to present himself as a rolling stone that, contrary to the 
proverb, has gathered much moss. Proverbs, after all, are no 
more than half-truths, and there is hardly one that may not be 
met by a converse statement of equal value in the proverbial 
philosophy. If it be true that “a rolling stone gathers no 
moss,” it is equally true that, as Shakespeare puts it, 
“ Home-staying youths have ever homely wits.” 

And the question whether moss is or is not an advantageous 
accretion, from the stone’s point of view, is at least open to dis- 
cussion ; although, in the present case, there can be but one ver- 
dict from the outside world. Mr. Oliphant has not only gathered 
a large quantity of moss, but his collection is of a rare quality. 
He may be said to have brought the art of rolling to perfection, 
for he has managed either to appear on the scene as an observer 
or an actor when events of an important nature were occurring, or 
he has been lucky enough to visit remote parts that were shortly 
to become the theatre of stirring acts and deeds, which made his 
previous knowledge valuable. For example, it was his good 
fortune to roam all over the Crimea, at that time almost an 
unknown region to England, and actually to have been inside the 
walls of Sebastopol shortly before the Russian War broke out. 
When the Crimean Campaign was decided upon, he was sent 
for to the Horse Guards, and summoned to tell all he knew. 





* Episodes in a Life of Adventure ; or, Moss from a Rolling Stone. By Laurence 
Oliphant. lvol. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1887, 








Hence he came in contact with the chiefs of the expedition, 
which he was most anxious to join. Lord Elgin, however, 
proposed that he should accompany him on a special diplomatic 
mission to Washington, with the object of negotiating a treaty of 
reciprocity between Canada and the United States; and thig 
difficult business Lord Elgin carried through in a brilliant and 
dashing manner in a fortnight, although for seven years it had 
been under discussion. The party arrived at Washingtor on 
the very day that the famous Nebraska Bill, which, by opening 
a large territory to slavery, helped to pave the way towards the 
civil war, was carried in Congress, amid intense excitement, 
Mr. Oliphant says :— 


“T shall never forget the scene presented by the House. The 

galleries were crammed with spectators, largely composed of ladies, 
and the vacant spaces on the floor of the House crowded with visitors, 
The final vote was taken amid great enthusiasm, a hundred gung 
being fired in celebration of an event which, to those endowed with 
foresight, would not be called auspicious. I remember a few nights. 
afterwards meeting a certain Senator Tombs at a large dinner given 
by one of the most prominent Members of Congress—who has since 
filled the office of Secretary of State—in Lord Elgin’s honour. It 
was @ grand banquet, at which all the guests were men, with the 
exception of the wife of our host. He himself belonged to the 
Republican, or, as it was then more generally called, the Whig Party. 
Notwithstanding the divergence of political opinion among many of 
those present, the merits of the all-absorbing measure, and its 
probable effects upon the destinies of the nation, were being discussed 
freely. Senator Tombs, a violent Democrat, was a large, pompous 
man, with a tendency, not uncommon among American politicians, 
to ‘orate’ rather than to converse in society. He waited for a pause: 
in the discussion, and then, addressing Lord Elgin in stentorian tones, 
remarked, @ propos of the engrossing topic,—‘ Yes, my Lord, we are 
about to relume the torch of liberty upon the altar of slavery.’ Upon 
which our hostess, with a winning smile, and in the most silvery 
accents imaginable, said, ‘Oh, I am so glad to hear you say that again, 
Senator; for I told my husband you had made use of exactly the 
same expression to me yesterday, and he said you would not have 
talked such nonsense to anybody but a woman!’ The shout of 
laughter which greeted this sally abashed even the worthy Senator, 
which was the more gratifying to those present, as to do so was an 
achievement not easily accomplished.” 
From the States, Mr. Oliphant went into Canada, where he 
met with some novel and interesting experiences as Super- 
intendent-General of Indian Affairs, a department then under 
Imperial control. 

On his return to Europe, Mr. Oliphant hurried off to the seat of 
war, and arrived in the Crimea a fortnight or so before the fall 
of Sebastopol took place. He had been anxious to undertake a 
mission to Schamyl, to concert some scheme of combined action 
between that chieftain and the Turks, with the object of relieving 
Kars, and wresting from Russia all her Transcaucasian provinces, 
but the idea was not carried out. Mr. Oliphant writes very 
strongly on the action of the French Government and General 
Pélissier, in refusing to allow the Turkish force of 30,000 men in 
the Crimea to advance into the Transcaucasus, and he says :— 

“ Had this force been allowed to leave the Crimea while we were 
there, the event proved that they would have been in plenty of time 
to have saved Kars, which did not capitulate for three months after 
this. A month later, the Turkish Army was still kicking its heels in 
front of Sebastopol, to the great discomfort of the three other 
armies, who had difficulty enough in finding camping-grounds and 
supplies. Sebastopol had fallen a fortnight before...... At last, 
a week later, this consent [that of the French Government and General 
Pélissier ] was reluctantly extracted. And the record of the campaign 
of the Turkish Army in the Caucasus, in which I took part, proved 
that it was given three weeks too late. Had the Turkish Army been 
released even the day after Sebastopol fell, it would have been in 
Tiflis before Kars surrendered, and Mouravieff would have been com- 
pelled to raise the siege of that fortress. As it was, we had arrived 
at a point 130 miles from Tiflis, or ten days’ easy marching, with 
nothing to oppose our advance but a Russian force scarce a third of 
our own number, which had already suffered one serious defeat at 
our hands, and was in fall retreat before us, when the news reached 
us of General Williams’s surrender.” 

Mr. Oliphant considers that in any future hostilities. with 
Russia, should such unfortunately occur, we should attack her 
at Batoum and Sukhum Kaleh, and, by occupying the region 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian, cut her line of com- 
munication with the East, thus making her concentrate her 
attention on her own frontiers instead of on ours, A full 
understanding with Turkey, both as regards our passage to the 
Black Sea and the raising of a Turkish military contingent, to 
which the Circassians would rally, would be imperative; but it 
is in this Transcaucasian district, rather than at Herat or in 
Afghanistan, that we should operate, and such operations 
would not be defensive, but offensive. Mr. Oliphant points out 
that at the close of the Crimean War it was universally admitted 
by those competent of judging, that “ the true theatre of opera- 
tions from the first should have been the Transcaucasus, The 
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proof of it was that we were making preparations to convey an 
army there when peace was made.” 

The war over, Mr. Oliphant before long found himself pro- 
ceeding with a filibustering expedition from New Orleans to 
Nicaragua, but he was fortunately seized by a British naval 
officer as being a British subject in a place where he had no 
business to be. This capture probably saved him from the fate 
of hanging, which befell many of his companions, for which we 
cannot be sufficiently thankful. Shortly after, he again left 
England, this time as secretary to Lord Elgin, who was going 
as Ambassador to China. This led to experiences in Calcutta 
during the Mutiny, and in China during the War of 1857-59, 
during which Mr. Oliphant assisted at several warlike demon- 
strations, and also made his first visit to Japan, then an 
unknown country. The next year we find him in Italy, greatly 
interested in the movement then taking place there, dining with 
Cavour, in close contact with Garibaldi, and on the verge of 
accompanying him on his expedition to Sicily. After an 
amusing episode in Montenegro, Mr. Oliphant again went to 
Japan, and he was with the Legation at Yedo, established in a 
temple at the entrance to the city, when the celebrated attack 
took place. 

Mr. Oliphant gives a moving description of this event, which 
so nearly proved fatal to its intended victims, and in the beginning 
of which he was severely wounded. Years afterwards he met a 
Japanese in London, who in the course of conversation said that 
he had planned the whole business, and was just outside the 
temple all that night, though not actively taking part in the 
affair. After his recovery, Mr. Oliphant went with an interesting 
mission to the island of Tsusima, in the Corea, where the 
Russians were said, contrary to treaty, to have made permanent 
settlements. An exciting hunt after the Russian frigate, among 
the inlets and natural harbours of the island, ensued; and the 
way in which the vessel was at length discovered was curious 
and amusing. In 1862, Mr. Oliphant turned his steps towards 
Albania and Italy, and gives some capital stories of what befell 
him there, how he was féted as Lord Palmerston’s nephew, and 
how he took tea “Old English style,” with an aged lady, Miss 
Thimbleby, who turned out to be the sister of the celebrated 
Mrs. Jordan. All this, and much more, is most amusingly told, 
as the following extract will serve to show. Mr. Oliphant had 
business with the Vice-Consul at Manfredonia, and, arriving in 
the town after a perilous ride, went in search of him :— 

* A daub on a shield, bearing a faint resemblance to the lion and 
the unicorn, indicated his residence, and on knocking at the door it 
was opened by a dishevelled little girl. ‘Is the English Consul at 
home ?’ I inquired.—‘ Si, Signor ;’ and she tripped before me up- 
stairs, and on opening a door, ushered me into a room in which was 
avery pretty woman in bed. I started back at the intrusion of which 
I had been guilty.—‘ I told you I wanted to see the Consul,’ I said 
sharply to the little girl—‘ Entrate, entrate, Signor!’ exclaimed a 
mellifluous voice from the bed-clothes. ‘The girl made a mistake. 
The Consul is out, and will not be back to-day; but I am his wife, 
and he has left his seal with me. If you are the captain of a ship, and 
wish anything done, I can do itfor you. See!’ and she stretched out 
her hand, and lifted a seal from a table by the bedside.—‘ I am sorry, 
Signora,’ I said, ‘but I am not the captain of a ship, and my business 
is of a nature which can only be transacted by the Vice-Consul himself. 
When do you expect him back ??—‘ He may be a week, he may be 
more; it is impossible to say. I am sure, Signor, I could transact 
your business if you would only confide it to me.’—‘I am equally sure, 
Signora, that you could not;’ and I explained to her its nature. 
* Frora which you will see that it is imperative that I should see your 
husband. Perhaps you can telegraph for him.’—‘ Impossible, Signor !’ 
and with that she burst into a violent fit of weeping. ‘It is no use 
disguising the truth from you any longer. My husband deserted me 
more than a year ago, and I have no idea where he is. —‘ And have 
you been transacting the business of the Consulate ever since ?’ I 
asked.—‘ Si, Signor. There is very little to transact ; but it is almost 
all I have to live upon. Have mercy upon me, and do not let it be 
known to the English Government. It was I who used to do the 
consular business even when my husband was here. He was idle and 
worthless, and used to do many dishonest things, which I never do.’— 
‘I have no doubt,’ I replied, ‘that you are afar more capable and 
estimable person than your husband—indeed, his present conduct 
proves his worthlessness; but unfortunately there is still a prejudice 
in the world in favour of official business being conducted by men. 
It is one which we shall no doubt get over in time; until then, I 
think it is the duty of any Englishman who finds that the British 
Vice-Consul has deserted his post and left his wife in charge, to let 
his Government know it, however capable, honest, and, allow me to 
add’—and I made a polite bow—‘ beautiful that wife may be.’ I 
threw in the last words to gild the pill, but I evidently did not 
succeed, for I left her weeping bitterly ; and I am afraid she did not 
remain long after this British Vice-Consul at Manfredonia.” 


Then follow some chapters on the Polish Insurrection of 
1863; and they are deeply interesting, and often pathetic. Mr. 
Oliphant succeeded in winning the confidence of members of 





the national party, and was taken behind the scenes, and saw 
much of their organisation, and was a witness of the heroism 
and devotion of men and women alike to the insurgent cause. 
After an unsuccessful attempt, in the company of Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley, to penetrate Volhynia, and a visit to the remarkable 
convents of Moldavia, Mr. Oliphant proceeded alone into Silesia, 
and thence into Schleswig-Holstein, where the fighting was just 
beginning, and was present at the battle of Missunde. With 
this episode, and a mention of the way in which the Owl, a 
paper which excited the curiosity of politicians and society to 
the highest pitch, was established, these delightful reminiscences 
are brought to a close. A chapter on sport must not be 
forgotten. Mr. Oliphant has had his share of excitement in the 
pursuit of big game. Nor is it every sportsman who has rushed 
from his tent “in all his naked nudity,” as Hood called it, and 
after a rapid pursuit has knocked over a peacock on the wing at 
a hundred yards with a rifle. But this, Mr. Oliphant admits, 
was a mere fluke. The book is written in a most pleasing style, 
and is fresh and vigorous throughout. The promise that the 
author gives of a further instalment of his experiences at some 
future date, will be received by his readers with unqualified 
satisfaction. 





ROBERT FERGUSON, THE PLOTTER.* 

Tus very valuable and conscientiously written book, based on 
historical documents and private letters, the most of which now 
see the light for the first time, lands us in absolute perplexity as 
to the true character of the singular personage who figures in it 
in the two characters of hero and villain. The author holds a 
brief for this man, who, for aught we know to the contrary, is a 
relative or ancestor of his; but he has the judicial rather than 
the advocate’s mind. He weighs and sifts evidence; and he 
writes moderately. It is hardly possible to come to any other 
conclusion than that he has succeeded in removing Macaulayan 
and other historical—or at least other historians’—incrustations 
on the reputation of the indefatigable plotter of the pre- 
Revolution and post-Revolution periods of English _ politics. 
Mr. Ferguson has done wisely in giving prominence to the 
letters written by the Plotter to his wife when he was in hiding, 
“ He can’t be wrong whose [domestic] life is in the right,” is the 
unspoken belief of thousands. There must be very many who 
will jump to the conclusion that he cannot have been altogether 
the “demon” first of Jacobite and then of Whig lampoons, 
who (April 16th, 1683) wrote thus, with an unselfish solicitude 
worthy of Marcus Aurelius :— 

“T thank God Iam well and hitherto safe, though I am forced to 
be very private and to lye very close. Yet I would not have thee be 
solicitous, but committ my protection to God by prayer. I was 
oppressed in my mind with variety of cares and thoughts that I could 
not carry it with that freedom and cheerfulness as I ought to have 
done when I was last at home. But you must pardon that amongst 
many other things, seeing that thou mayst assure thyself that, what- 
ever is wanting in the exterior and formal part, there is none in 
England that has a husband who more sincerely loves her and is 
concerned for her welfare than I am for thine. Lest thou shouldst 
be straitened in money, I have sent thee ten guineas, which I re- 
ceived from a friend since I saw thee.” 


Yet we cannot make up our minds whether, as has lately been 
plausibly maintained, Robert Ferguson was a spy, always in 
receipt of the pay of the different Governments that he 
seemingly conspired to overthrow, or a partially crazy fanatic 
who preserved through plots and tergiversations a species of 
moral continuity ; or a Richelieu of the sewers and by-streets of 
politics, preferring tortuosity to straightness of road, and 
revelling in intrigue for its own sake. 

It is in accordance with Ferguson’s whole career that we 
should really know nothing worth mentioning about his child- 
hood, boyhood, or early professional life. He was probably born 
in the Aberdeenshire town of Inverurie. He no doubt studied at 
the University of his native county. At the Restoration, he held 
the living of Godmarsham, in Kent. “He fell,” his biographer 
says, “ within the sweep of the Act of Uniformity, and was one 
of the 2,000 who went forth from their homes on the morning 
of Bartholomew Day, 1662. We realise the contrasts of the time 
when we compare the son swept from his country church and 
parsonage in the pleasant land of Kent, with the father voting 
for the Act Rescissory in the Scottish Parliament, amid the 
boisterous joy of which the memory survives in the tradition of 
the Drunken Parliament.” Ferguson appears to have proceeded 
to London, where—in Islington—he prepared pupils, more par- 








* Robert Ferguson, the Plotter ; ov, the Secret of the Rye-House Conspiracy, and 
the Story of a Strange Career. By James Ferguson, Advocate. Kdinburgh : 
David Douglas, 1887, 
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ticularly in “grammar,” for the Universities. He acted as 
assistant to the Nonconformist theologian, Dr. John Owen, 
preached to large congregations at Moorfields, and “ at London, 
in a solemn meeting,” says Wodrow, “ renounced his communion 
with the Church of Scotland.” He seems to have used his pen 
chiefly in writing theological treatises for some time; and it 
was not till nearly 1680 that he embraced the career of Whig 
pamphleteer and plotter. The first very important controversy 
he threw himself into was that over the famous Black Box, 
which was supposed to contain sure proofs of the marriage of 
the Duke of Monmouth’s mother with Charles II. 

The ablest and most detailed portion of this work is that which 
deals with the Rye-House Plot, and Ferguson’s share in it. It 
is maintained here, and with something more than the mere 
appearance of plausibility, that Ferguson was blameless of the 
darker designs of some of the conspirators; that he, indeed, 
helped to frustrate the scheme for the murder of King Charles. 
Having placed against the well-known statements of Rumsey 
and West the declarations of Bourn and Holloway, Mr. Fer- 
guson sums up in language which we quote as a specimen of 
his style and of his method of treating evidence :— 

“The result of the whole evidence is to clear the ground for 

Ferguson’s explanation, and not to substantiate but to shatter the 
charge that he was ‘the real demon of the assassination plot.’ 
Probably he did use expressions which are sufficient to account for 
the opinion formed by most historians, unpossessed of the key to 
the mystery ; some of them may have been to some extent satirical, 
and in others there may be a suspicion of deception; for the men 
with whom he was dealing, and whom it was his object to keep in 
hand, were desperadoes, who declared their intention of slaughtering 
Monmouth himself if he stood in their way, of despatching even 
Papillon and Dubois, if they declined to accept the office they would 
thrust upon them ; who contemplated skinning Judges, and massacring 
Ministers of State. If by Ferguson’s management the assassination 
was averted, he saved his country from a great calamity, and his 
party from an enduring stigma; with his life in his hands, he per- 
formed a service to Britain and the Whigs which merits a very 
different recompense than historians have yet bestowed. 
However much “for close designs and crooked counsels fit” 
Ferguson may have been, there is no evidence that he was fond 
of bloodshed, and the chances would therefore appear to be 
that he had no thought of murdering Charles. 

Fairly embarked on the plotter’s career, Robert Ferguson 
was the heart and soul of the rebellion of Monmouth against 
James, acted as the chaplain to the Duke, wrote the Declaration 
which, according to some historical critics, ruined the chances 
of his expedition, and, after Sedgemoor, escaped in a way which 
is so mysterious as to be positively suspicious. He also played 
a part, although a subordinate one, in the expedition of William 
of Orange; and after the Revolution had been accomplished, 
its chief gave him, according to Wodrow, “‘a place King Charles 
had just made for Thomas Killigrew, a keeper of a house for the 
Custom Office, where he had nothing to do but to keep the rooms 
clean, and set chairs for the Commissioners when they met, and 
for this he had £500 a year.” It is insinuated by Dalrymple, 
one of the annalists of this period, that Ferguson did not think 
this sinecure adequate reward for what he had done. At all 
events, in 1689, a year after the Revolution, he turned Jacobite, 
heralding his change by issuing a broadsheet announcing his 
return to the Church of England. Of his conduct on this 
occasion we can only quote his namesake and biographer :— 

“The resolute stand made by the Church of England for the Pro- 

testant interest had certainly disposed him more favourably towards 
the Establishment. Adhesion to Episcopacy in such circumstances 
and in that age was more natural in an Aberdeenshire Scot than in a 
native of any other part of the northern kingdom; and probably 
Ferguson was only returning to the faith, in a modified form of which 
he had been brought up, and which was professed by most of his 
relatives at the time...... Whether his action was right or wrong, 
wise or senselees, that it was sincere is perhaps best evidenced by the 
fact that when he changed, he changed to the losing side.” 
After this, Ferguson had a share in various Jacobite plots, more 
particularly in Scotland. But he was successful in none, and in 
one of them he was betrayed by an accomplice. Finally, he 
died in 1714, in London, in what his biographer terms “ peace 
and penury.” One of the best things he did during his Jacobite 
days was to counterplot that infamous trickster, Lord Lovat. 

Whether he was a spy or a fanatic, the Plotter was a man of 
considerable general, and special theological, culture; “he 
could quote Grotius and Paffendorf as well as Augustine, and 
Bracton as well as Plutarch and Livy.” He was, as we have 
already seen, a devoted husband and father. He was courageous 
after a fashion, and while a rebel, was never known to have 
betrayed an associate. So carefully has Mr. Ferguson done 


appendix is very skilfully accomplished—that it is possible 
now to give the Plotter the benefit of more doubts than one, 
Perhaps moral restlessness explains his conduct better than 
moral depravity. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——@—— 

An Algonquin Maiden. By G. Mercer Adam and A. Ethelwyn 
Wetherald. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This “ romance of the early 
days of Upper Canada” is a skilfully constructed and well-written 
story. It is chiefly concerned with the affairs of two couples of 
lovers. Allan Dunlop and Rose Macleod love each other, but there 
is a formidable obstacle to the current of their affections in the 
obstinate Toryism of Rose’s father, for young Dunlop is a leader of 
the Radical Party that is seeking to overthrow the narrow class. 
government of the Colony. This is an ordinary theme, and though 
it is treated with much ability, would not give any very distinctive 
character to the story. This is to be found in the fortunes of 
Edward Macleod. He loves Héléne de Berczy, and she returns his 
affection. But there are misunderstandings and difficulties, and 
above all there is the complication of Wanda, the “ Algonquin 
maiden.” Edward, without meaning, or even knowing it, wins her 
unsophisticated heart ; and when Héléne, by her simulated coldness 
(aggravated by jealousy), drives him from her, he takes refuge 
in the overflowing affection of Wanda, ll this part of the 
story is peculiarly excellent. The situation is a difficult one, but the 
authors handle it with a skill and a good taste which never fail. We 
do not lose our sympathy with either one or the other of the 
estranged lovers. As for Wanda, there is something peculiarly 
pathetic about her story. The descriptions of social life and of 
scenery which are interspersed through the story are bright and 
attractive, and the liveliness of the conversation never flags. An 
Algonquin Maiden is a story which we can recommend without 
reserve. 

My College Days: the Autobiography of an Old Student. Edited 
by R. Menzies Ferguson, M.A. (Alexander Gardner.)—The “Old 
Student” has to speak of Scotch Universities, Edinburgh, to wit, 
and St. Andrews; while he gives some impressions, gained as an 
outsider, of Oxford. We could have wished that dates had been 
added, at least occasionally. We found it somewhat difficult to 
get aclear idea of the “Old Student’s”’ life. But there is much 
that is interesting and entertaining, some good stories, and generally 
a pleasant picture of a happy and busy life. 

Ancient Legends of Ireland. By Lady Wilde (“Speranza.”) 2 vols. 
(Ward and Downey.)—Students of folk-lore will recognise some of 
these legends; the “charms” and “superstitions ’’ have algo their 
resemblances among the beliefs, traditions, and practices of other 
countries. But some seem peculiar to Ireland. In this, for instance, 
one may trace a certain national peculiarity :—‘ If the nearest rela- 
tive touches the hand of a corpse, it will utter a wild cry if not quite 
dead.” It must not be supposed, however, that Lady Wilde’s book is 
one to be laughed at. It is a careful and praiseworthy effort to 
collect a highly interesting class of facts. In these days no time 
should be lost in making such collections ; for the progress of educa- 
tion and the spread of cheap literature have a strong effect in driving 
these things out of the popular mind. It is only an intellectual 
people that is rich in oral tradition. 

Autobiography of a Manchester Cotton-Manufacturer. By “H.S. G.” 
(John Heywood, Manchester and London.)—The author was suc- 
cessively manager of a cotton-mill and of a Manchester warehouse, 
partner in a mill, and sole owner. And his experience is interesting, 
as a simply told story of an active man’s life could not fail to be; but 
nothing is more so than the chapter which relates to the Cotton Famine 
of 1861-63, and that which describes the prosperity and adversity of his 
final venture. It will be remembered that Surat cotton, failing the 
American supply, was much used. The workpeople hated it, and we 
read that on one occasion when, at a prayer-meeting, the petition was 
offered up that an abundant supply of the material on which the 
livelihood of the people depended might be vouchsafed, a voice was 
heard to whisper, “ But not Surat!”” The four years 1873-76 were, 
it seems, years of unprecedented success. Then came a sudden 
check, from which, as far at least as the author was concerned, trade 
never revived. Many other matters besides business are touched 
upon,—Church-work especially, and picture-buying. The whole 
volume is very readable. 

We have received a third edition of the Oscottian (Burns and 
Oates), containing a memoir of Bishop Ullathorne. It is useless to 
object to the practice of publishing memoirs of the living. What 
with “Men of the Times,’’ “ At Homes,” and the like, it has become 
universal. If such notices are a distinction, Bishop Ullathorne is as 
worthy as any man to receive it. To the Roman Catholic com- 
munion in England he is especially interesting as its most eminent 
native member, 





his work—his exposure of Macaulay’s exaggerations in an 
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The Pharaohs of the Bondage and the Exodus. Lectures by Charles 


§. Robinson, D.D. (‘‘Century ” Company, New York; T. F. Unwin, 
London.)—These lectures were delivered as sermons from the 
author’s pulpit. And, unless we are mistaken, part at least of them 
has appeared in the Century Magazine. They are the result of 
careful study, and are full of interest, though the style is not suffi- 
ciently direct and simple for our taste. Too much of the rhetoric 
of the pulpit clings to them. 


Mr. Arthur William A’Beckett needed to make no apology for 
publishing a new edition of his father’s Comic Blackotone (Bradbury, 
Agnew, and Co.) He is quite justified in saying, in spite of the 
changes that have taken place in the law within the last few years, 
that, “ written forty years ago, the caustic wit and kindly humonr of 
The Comic Blackstone retain their charm.’? That work proved its 
author not only to be endowed with a genuine sense of humour, 
but to have a wide and minute knowledge of law. Had he not had 
the knowledge, indeed, his humour would probably not have stood him 
in such good stead. Mr. Arthur A’Beckett has, we gather, interfered 
but little with his father’s “gay wisdom.” He is probably correct in his 
view that The Comic Blackstone may be utilised by the student of 
law, for occasionally it elucidates the obscure, as when it tells us that 
“water is land in the eye of the law, because the law takes a dry 
view of everything, and looks not at the water but at the ground 
beneath it.’’ Or, again,—'‘ A composition is when a parson makes hay 
while the sun shines, by getting a good round sum in his own life- 
time in discharge of the tithes which would have been payable not 
only to himself, but to his successors—a practice which savoured so 
much of covin towards future incumbents, that a law was passed in 
the 13th of Elizabeth to prevent parsons and vicars from making away 
with the property of their churches for more than three lives, or 
twenty-one years—a statute which consequently fixes seven years as 
the average duration of human existence.” But Mr. A’Beckett did 
not perhaps, as a rule, trouble himself much as to the effect of his 
jokes on serious students. He simply let himself be run away with 
by the fun of the moment; his book probably contains more puns; 
good, bad, and indifferent, than any other volume that we could 
mention. It would not be easy, and it is not necessary, to attempt 
to draw a boundary-line between the work of A’Beckett pére and the 
work of A’Beckett fils ; both are admirably done. Mr. Harry Furniss 
illustrates, with coloured and other sketches, the new edition, as 
Cruikshank did the original one. These are clever, as, indeed, is 
everything Mr. Furniss tries. But his figures strike us as possessing 
too much of the character of caricature, as too contorted, too Punchy, 
and, as one of the A’Becketts might say, too paunchy. Mr. Farniss 
can no more keep Sir William Harcourt out of his pictures, than 
could Mr. Dick keep Charles’s head out of his Memorial. 


Guipt Booxs.—Beyer’s Guide to Western Norway. By Viljam 
Olsvig. (F. Beyer, Bergen; Philip and Son, London.)—This is 
described as “a special guide for holiday-trips to the famous fjord 
and mountain districts of Norway.’ It contains prolegomena of a 
practically useful kind, —i.e., a general introduction, hints to travellers 
as to expenditure, diet, sport, manners and customs of the country, 
&c., and a description of the sea and local steamer lines. Then 
follow details of sixteen ‘‘ planned tours.” Finally, there is a 
vocabulary, followed by lists of books on Norway, and maps. A 
handy volume, and full of just the information that is wanted.—— 
Walks in the Ardennes. Edited by Percy Lindley. (125 Fleet 
Street.)—The sub-title is, “Cycling, Driving, Boating, by Rail, and 
on Foot, witi some Fishing and Shooting Notes,” a comprehensive 
though not very grammatical description. It is an attractive 
little volume, with some pretty sketches that make one wish 
to see the realities, and an abundance of useful information. 
—tThe Scottish Sportsman and Tourist, by Robert Hall (Simpkin 
and Marshall, London; Menzies and Co., Edinburgh), is in- 
tended to minister to the wants of millionaires and humbler 
tourists. Here you can learn where to find a deer-forest that 
will cost you some thousands per annum, and where you may 
spend £20 to advantage. But Scotland, it must be confessed, tends 
to belong more and more to the millionaire. It is strange to those 
who remember the country as it was thirty or forty years ago, to see 
how insignificant burns and lochs are described as ‘‘' preserved.” 
The Strathpefer Spa in 1887, by Fortescue Fox, M.D. (Northern 
Chronicle Office, Inverness), describes this famous health-resort, the 
virtues of its springs (of which Dr. Fox, who is resident physician, 
gives a fair and unexaggerated account), and the amusements in the 
way of scenery and sport which may be had there.——Hastings, 
Lewes, Rye, and the Sussex Marshes, by “C. P.” (Bell and Sons), is 
& reprint of some good letters which were originally published in the 
St. James’s Gazette——How to Travel, by Thomas W. Knox (G. P. 
Patnam’s Sons), appears in a revised edition. It is primarily intended 
for American travellers, but will be found generally useful. Its shape 
and size are most convenient, and it is as readable as it is useful.—— 
Finally, we have to mention revised editions of two useful books, 
which have already received a large share of public favour, Dickens’s 








Dictionary of the Thames, 1887, and Dickens’s Dictionary of London, 
1887 (Macmillan).——We have also received what seem to be com- 
plete, and are certainly readable books on their respective subjects, 
Ward and Lock’s Guide to Windsor Castle.—Durrant’s Handbook for 
Essex. (Durrant and Co., Chelmsford, and Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co., London.) —Bradshavo’s A BC Dictionary to the United States, 
Canada, and Mezico, (Triibner and Co.) 

New Epitions ann Reprints.—Foundation Truths. By the Rev. 
C. J. Ridgeway. (Wells Gardner and Co.)——The Perfect Way; 
or, the Finding of Christ, by Anna B. Kingsford, M.D., and 
Edward Maitland, B.A., a “revised and enlarged edition.” (Field 
and Tuer.)\——Manual of Bacteriology. By Edgar M. Crookshank, 
M.B. (H. K. Lewis.)\——Class-Book of Physical Geography. By 
William Hughes. Revised by J. F. Williams. (G. Philip and Son.) 
Labour, Leisure, and Luzury. By Alex. Wylie. (Longmans.) 
—-Social Arrows. By Lord Brabazon. (Longmans.)——The 
Mystery of God. By T. Vincent Tymms. (Elliot Stock.) ——Alpine 
Winter in its Medical Aspects. By A. Tucker Wise, M.D. (J. and 
A. Churchill.) ——A Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange, §c. By 
Jndge Chalmers. (Stevens and Sons.)——The Poems and Ballads of 
Schiller. Translated by Sir E.B. Lytton. With Memoir. (F. Warne 
and Co.)———The Masses: How Shall we Reach Them? By “ An Old 
Lay-Helper.” (C. Griffin and Co.)——Cardinal Manning. By John 
Oldcastle. (Burns and Oates.)——The Diversions of a Bookworm. 
By J. Rogers Rees. (Elliot Stock.)——Routledge’s Jubilee Guide to 
London. Revised, with a Memoir of the Queen. (Routledge and 
Sons.)——The Artist’s Manual of Pigments. By H. C. Standage. 
(Crosby Lockwood and Co.)——-The Shaving of Shagpat, and Farina. 
by George Meredith (Chapman and Hall), one of the volumes of the 
reprint of Mr. Meredith’s novels.——Myself and My Relatives. By 
Annie J. Robertson. (Sampson Low and Co.)——Demos: a Story of 
English Socialism. Love the Debt. By R. Ashe King. (Smith 
and Elder.)——A Wilful Young Woman, by Alice Price (F. Warne 
and Co.), one of the series entitled ‘‘ Warne’s London Library.’”,>—— 
German Evenings. By J. L. Lowdell. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 
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The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS, and of SCIENCE 
(including the Indian School, and the departments of Ap plie { Science and Tech- 
nology, = of the Fine Arts), BEGINS on OCTOBER 4th, "Entroductor Lecture at 
3 p.m., by the Rev. Professor A. J. Cuurcu, M.A. The SESSION of the 
FAC ULTY of MEDICINE COMMENCES on OCTOBER 3rd. Introductory 
Lecture at 4 p.m., by Dr. H. Rapciirre Crocker, F.R.C P 

Instruction is provided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science. Prospectuses 
and Regulations relating to Exhibitions, &c. (value £2,000), may be obtained from 
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delightful FURNISHED RESIDENCE i in this beautiful island ; the Be 
healthy in the West Indies. Royal mail steamers from Southampton.— 
Particulars from Mr. JOSEPH STURGE, Birmingham. 


ANNES, FRANCE.—Those desirous of PURCHASING, 

AKING on LEASE, or EXCHANGING a PROPERTY in ENGLAND 
for a COMMODIOUS FAMILY RESIDENCE, ready for immediate occupation, 
in the best position of this well-known winter resort, are invited to apply to 
Messrs. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER, and BRIDGEWATER, 80 Cheapside. 


O INVESTORS.—MORTGAGE SECURITIES.—The 

Solicitor to a leadicg London Property Company is in a position to OFFER 
MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS at 5, 44, and 4 per cent., = pi securities, subject 
to independent surveyor’s valuation. ~Appl 'y, by letter, “* X,’’ Winter and Bailey’s, 
24 Chancery Lane, W.C. 








Secretary. 

















EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 
for BI N DIN G. 


OC A S E 8 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. “LIBERTY” “UBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
, FABRICS, TAPESTRIES, MUSLINS, 
and 
Baddeley (M. J. B.), Guide to Ireland, Part I.,12m0_ ...........00008 w..(Dulau) 4/0 ART | 
Black (Mrs.), Superior Cookery, Cr 8V0 ses.ssssesseesessseenreeseerensensenserees (Collins) 2/6 elias COLOGEIN ane CHOICE 
Clausen (A. M.), Daisy Days, 460 .......sscsssessees Grifith & Ferran) 36/F ABRICS. Stings teenlaadiaandnics 


Crommelin (M.), Dead Men’s Dollars, cr 8vo .. 
De Balzac (H.), The Alkahest, cr 8VO .........00+ 
Desart (Earl), Lord and Lady Piccadilly, cr 8vo . 
Ellis (R.), Church in the Wilderness, 12mo ......... 
Ester Ried, by “‘ Pansy,”’ cr 8V0..,..........0se00e 







PatTERNS Post-FREE. ParTeRNs Post-FREE, 


a / LIBERTY & CO. 
dave (Skeffington) 2/6 
...(Routledge) 2/0 





Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 


Gilman (A. 5, ERS MAENOOUE, OP BVO .ccssesesvessecvstsesecnssevsscboossvosstensiors (Unwin) 5/0 
Green (E. E. ), Dulcie’s Little Brother, cr SVO...........:sessseseeceesseeeeees emo 2/6 HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
— (E. J. }: Historical Atlas of Commercial Geography, 4to (Johnston) 2/6 HUNTER, M.D. 


Keane (J. F.), Mere Shakings, 1200..........c0.sesceseeseeseees 
Lunge (G.), Coal Tar and Ammonia, 8vo.. 
Mack thE .),A beep ee om rrr 
Mack (R. E.), Queen of the gerne gt roy 8vo.. 

M. play Lucani Pharsalia, edited by C. E. ‘As 
Marzetti (A. C.), In the Land of Nod, 4to................ 
Miller (L. W.), The Essentials of Perspective, roy 8v: 
Myers (J. B.), William Carey, the Missionary, cr 8v 
Oliphant (Mrs. rf —E Gentleman, cr 8vo......... 
— (C. M.), The Warrior Medici, Giovan 


PPrerrreee Seri T iret treet tee eee eee eee 


Pictures and Songs for Little Children, roy 8vo ............ (Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Prendergast (J. P.), Ireland from Restoration to Revolution, 8vo a 5/0 


Proctor (R. A.), First Steps in Geometry, cr 8vo ........ 
Robinson (F. W.), In Bad Hands, &c., 3 vols, cr 8vo ... 










.... (Ward & Downey) 2/0 


» &C. 
i . 
(Gurney & Jackson} 319 | S MIEDLEY’S, | ”™ sane 305, GG Se Rene MB, 


(Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
. E. Heitland (Bell) 14/0 
‘(Griffith & ge 2/6 
....(U, Gill) 6/6 
artridge) 1/6 
Macmillan) 6/0 
Rande Nere, cr 


ao (Lond. Lit. Soc.) 36| CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &, 

Terms—2}3 to 4 guineas a week. 


MATLOCK. 





3/6 the oldest-established Importers of 


a (Cc. 4 a laos = gg ag A : r 8vo jgipemrsteemsseroror et aweee 210 
Waite Mo), lanilcaodte wating ata on alg’ (Griditis & Warrand 2/0 O R I E N T A L C A R P E 7 S. 


Wakeman (H. O.), The Church and the Puritans, cr 8vo 


Wilson (E.), A Hand of Flowers, 16M0 ..........00..scesceereeeesennee (Hildesheimer) 1/6 


suuentagial (Longmans) 2/6 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 


upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 


and Communications 108.9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





W.0. RIEDRICHSHALL. 
THE TONIC APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 








OUR 


*** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John 


OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles, Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
By — BROWNING, F.R.A.S., . ve “7 8., &. 
With 55 Illustrations, price ‘is, 
EXTRAOTS from NOTICES of the rine DITION. _- 


thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘‘ Gives many 


ROFESSOR SEEGEN says :— for ang most suitable aperient 
tii 
PROFESSOR VIRCHOW says:— x appreciated highly 8 
Of all Chemists and Mineral Weter alia 


EDUCED INCOMES.—TWO BOYS can be received in a 
High-class School for the SONS of GENTLEMEN ONLY, on special terms, 





Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 


E Y 2 S a useful hint to those who ang | good eyesight and wish to | —Address, Mr. SCHOOL PRINCIPAL, 13 Fleet Street, London. 


»| preserve it, and gives the advice o 


Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, 
Strand, London, 





an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.””—Pall Mall Gazette, 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers. 





HOME in a FAMILY, for GIRLS attending the HIGH 
SCHOOL or CLASSES at WIMBLEDON.—House in good situation, 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 | close to Common and School. References exchanged.—* E. L. P.,”” Messrs, Street 
W.C. and Co., Cornhill, E.C. 











HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
_ claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM C. ED } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions, 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 

LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


DIVISION of PROFITS, 1887. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
ge TR 
Established 1835, 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Claims Paid, £6,800,000, 
Funds, £4,280,000. 
Profits Declared, £3,400,000, 
All now insuring will — in the Division of 
Profits on November 20th next, 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S - 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


Legion of Honour, 1878 ; ‘Reel ER Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions, 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards. 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
im casks and cases for home use and 1 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C,. 











_FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


| gpetentersene ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
PEARS’ SOAP 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 








post-free on 
application to the 
EXTRACT 
Avenue, London, 
E.C. 
OF MEAT, 


USE LIEBIG 
Cookery Books 
COMPANY’S 
Company, 
9 Fenchurch 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIBE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





East India House, ‘ 
& Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, W, 
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on i 
en AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 


CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the professional Edueation of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply tothe PRINCIPAL. 


RUCE CASTLE, ner TOTTENHAM. 


Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMAOK, M.A. 
Seconp Master—Rev. O. PHILPOTT, M.A. 
Bursar—P. D. RICHARDS. 

The system offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of a 
Private Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, &c., of School. 

In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. Splendid 
puildings and grounds (20:acres). 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22nd. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
INGLENOOK, DORKING. 

Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them ev: Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester. 


( } LENALMOND, TRINITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 

Highlands),— Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic, practical 
Education for boys entering early upon life. Preparations for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. RAL BURSARIES 
of the value of £50 were awarded in July.—For particulars, prospectus, &., 
apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, N.B, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
Birmingham. Head Mistress—Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. The School 
Course includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High School curriculum, 
Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work; Drawing ; Class-Singing and 
Harmony ; Needlework ; and Physical Exercises. ‘The New Buildings are capable 
of accommodating 200 scholars. School Hours, 9.15 to 1.0; optional and extra 
subjects inthe afternoon. Scale of Fees :—Four to Six Guineasa Term, according 
toage. For Boarding-House arrangements, apply to the HEAD MISTRESS, 34 
Hagley Road. Prospectuses, and other information, can be obtained from the 
SECRETARY. NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 13th. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


R. and Mrs. BARTON RECEIVE a few GIRLS to 

EDUCATE.—Mr. Barton, M.A. Camb., 1st Class in Classical Tripos, has 

had a large ——— in teaching Girls, and holds testimonials from Professor 

Meiklejohn, of St. Andrews, and the Rev. R. H. Quick, formerly Lecturer on 

Education at Cambridge University. A thorough Classical Education will be 

iven when desired.—For terms, &c., apply by letter to Mrs. BARTON, Eversley, 
ing’s Road, Clapham Park, London, 




















COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER, 
SESSION 18878, 
Princrpat—J. G. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
ART, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 
PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS, 
GREEK.—Hulme Professor, J. Strachan, M.A. 
GREEK TEST. CRITICISM.—Professor J. G. Greenwood, LL.D. 
LATIN, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY.—Professor A. 8. Wilkins, Litt.D. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—Smith Professor, T. N. Toller, M.A. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE.—Professor A. W. Ward, Litt.D. 
HEBREW and ARABIC.—Lecturer, Rev. L. M. Simmons, B.A. 
FRENOH.—Lecturer, V. Kastner, B-és-L. 
GERMAN .—Lecturer, H. Hager, Ph.D. 
HISTORY.—Professor A. W. Ward, Litt.D. 
LOGIC and PHILOSOPHY.—Professor R. Adamson, M.A., LL.D. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY.—Faulkner Professor, J. E. C. Munro. 
LAW.—Professor A. Hopkinson, M.A., B.C.L,, Professor J. E. OC. Munro, LL.M. 
LL.D. Lecturers: J. F. Bryne, B.A., A. K. Steinthal, M.A, 
PURE MATHEMATICS.—Professor H. Lamb, M.A., F.B.S. 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS.—Beyer Professor, A. Schuster, F.R.S. 
PHYSICS.—Langworthy Professor, B. Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S.; Professor T. H. 


Core, M.A, 
CIVIL and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, GEOMETRICAL and MECHANI- 
CAL DRAWING.—Beyer Professor, O. Reynolds, Li. D., F.R.8. 
OHEMISTRY.—Professor H. B. Dixon, M.A., F.R.S. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—Professor C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S. 
TECHNOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY.—Lecturer, Watson Smith, F.C.S. 
METALLURGY.—Lecturer, W. H. Gardner. 
MINERALOGY.—Lecturer, C, A. Burghardt, Ph.D. 
ae ae Professor, A. M. Marshall, F.R.S. 
BOTANY.—Professor W. C. Williamson, F.R.S. 
GEOLOGY and PALZONTOLOGY.—Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A, 


F.R.S. 
— and HISTOLOGY.—Brackenbury Professor, Wm. Stirling, M.D., 
c 


FREEHAND DRAWING. 
HARMONY, &c.—Lecturer, Edward H. Hiles, Mus.D. 
With Assistant Lecturers in all the Principal Departments. 

The SESSION of the DAY CLASSES will be OPENED with an INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS by Professor H. B. DIXON, on TUESDAY, October 4th, 
at 11.30 a.m. ; and the SESSION of the EVENING CLASSES with an ADDRESS 
by Mr, KASTNER on MONDAY, October 10th, at 7.30 p.m. 

There are two Halls of Residence associated with the College. 

Prospectuses of 

1, ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT, 
2. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 
3. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN, 
4, EVENING CLASSES, 
5. SCHOLARSHIPS EXHIBITIONS, &c., 
will be forwarded on application to the Registrar. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


[JHE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, October 3rd. Distribution 
of Prizes at 3 p m., by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London, At 4p.m.a 
R tion will be held in the new School Buildings. 


(= 














ISS 8S. W. CASE, assisted by Miss M. J. MATHESON, 
will REOPEN her SCHOOL at 26 HEATH STREET, HAMPSTEAD, on 
SEPTEMBER 2lst, 1887.—Heath Brow, Hampstead, N.W. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. —Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


J Fig er ey HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (Limited), 








19 The PARADE. Head Mistress—Miss M. L. HUCKWELL. The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 20th. Special arrangements have been made for 
the reception of very young children, The Fees charged are :—For Pupils nomin- 
ated by a Shareholder, under 9, Two Guineas ; between 9 and 11, Three Guineas : 
and for Pupils not nominated by a Shareholder, under 9, Three Guineas ; between 
9and 11, Four Guineas.—Prospectuses and information as to Boarding-Houses 
may be obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, E. FIELD, Esq., 42 
Warwick Street, Leamington. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—Miss MINNA WAGNER, 
Villa Friedberg, 7 Neuberg, Wiesbaden, RECEIVES a LIMITED 
NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES for Education, English, French, and German 
conversation, and highest educational advantages. Professors attend. Home 
comforts. Healthy climate. Villa with private park on high ground. Excellent 
references.—For particulars, apply as above. Miss Wagner will be in London 
from August 15th to October lst.—Address, 9 Manor Road, Holloway Road, N. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION, EXHIBITION ROAD. 








The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Central Institution are arranged for 
the TECHNICAL EDUCATION of persons who are training for Mechanical, Civil, 
or Electrical Engineering, or for any Branch of Manufacturing, and especially of 
Chemical Industry. 

The Clothworkers’ SCHOLARSHIP of £60 a year with free education, and 
several other Scholarships, will be awarded on the results of the Entrance 
Examination, to commence on TUESDAY, September 27th. 

For programme and further particulars, apply to the Organising Director, 
= bag 4 MAGNUS, at the Offices of the Institution, Exhibition Road, 

mdon, 8.W. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS 
in GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
5 FITZROY STREET, W. 

A Full Course of Training in Preparation for the CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATE is offered to Ladies at this College. 

The Curriculum is specially intended to meet the needs of those who desire to 
become Teachers in Public Schools. 

Teachers are also trained for the KINDERGARTEN (Froebel Society’s Higher 
Examination). 

Junior Students are prepared for the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, 

Scholarships are offered in all divisions. 

Class-teaching, under supervision, is an important part of the Course, which 
lasts one year for Senior Students. 
Criticism Lessons are held weekly. 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 14th. 
Address, PRINCIPAL. 














EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) on 
SEPTEMBER 29th and 30th. 

The Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is £100. Special 
provision is made for Dental Students and ‘or Candidates for the Preliminary 
Scientific (M.B.) Examination, 

The new RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE provides accommodation for 30 Students 
and a Resident Warden. 

For Prospectuses, apply at the Hospital to the Resident Medical Officer, or to 

A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 


\ N ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, S.W. 

The SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER 3rd. Introductory Address by Dr. 
Sturges, at 4 p.m., followed by the Distribution of Prizes by Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, M.D., .D., F.R.8. 

Prizes—Entrance Scholarships, value £80 and £40, on Examination. 

Subjects :—Latin (Virgil, Georg., Book ii.; A®neid, Book xii.), French or 
— Mathematics, Chemistry, and Experimental Physics, on September 29th 
and 30th. 

The Treasurers’ Prize, value £10 10s, for first year’s subjects ; the President’s 
Prize, value £21, in Anatomy and Physiology, for second year’s men ; Prizes for 
Clinical Medicine and Surgery of £5 each ; Special Class Prizes; Bird Prize and 
Medal, £15; Chadwick Prize, £2!, &c. 




















Fees—£100 in one sum on Entrance, or 100 guineas in two payments, or £115 
in five payments. No extras except parts for Dissection, Practical Pharmacy, 
and Class of Experimental Physics. Special fees for partial and Dental Students, 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply to 

H. B. DONKIN, M.B. Oxon., Dean, 
S?: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBER 3rd. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 100 guineas each, and FIVE of 50 guineas each, 
will be offered for Competition on September 30th and October Ist. 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to 

GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean, 
SIDNEY PHILLIPS, Sub-Dean, 
T. MARY’S HOSPITAL RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE, 
33 and 35 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, W. 

The object of the College is to provide a comfortable residence and to enable 
students to complete their curriculum successfully with the help of Demonstrations 
from the Teachers of the Medical School. 

For further particulars, apply to the Wardens, 

WALTER PEAROH, M.D., B.S., B.Sc. Lond. 
A. P. LUFF, B.Se. Lond. 
T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 3rd, with 
an Introductory Address by Mr. DENT, at 4 p.m. A Prospectus of the School and 
further information may be obtained by personal application between 1 and 3 
p.m.; or by letter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospital. 

N OXFORD M.A. (1st Class, Mod. Hist., 1878), experienced 
in tuition, wishes to MEET with PUPILS for MATRICULATION, or 
other Exam. Comfortable house; pretty country; stabling. Highest refer- 
ences.—Woodbury-Salterton Vicarage, Exeter. 
ESSRS. JAMES, B.A. Cambridge, and BUSHNELL, 
M.A. Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Uni- 
versity Matriculation, Ninety-ecight passed out of 110 for the Army in fifteen 
years. All sent up for Matriculation during the last three years have succeeded, 
—Address, Hillcourt, Cheltenham. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Contents For SEPTEMBER, 1987, 


1. Loyatty Grorexr. Chaps. 6-10. 

2. THe Romance or HisTory.—I. MASANIELLO, 
3. Mr. Twinine’s LETTERS, 

4. AT A MoorisH WINDOW. 

5. SomE AMERICAN ImpreEssions.—Part III. 
6, WORSHIPPED AFAR. 

7. Epaep Toois.—(Conclusion.) 

8. A Lover or ENGLAND. 

9. Some CLERICAL REMINISCENCES. 

10, CralIGMILLAR TOWER. 

11, Our or THE Foc.—(Conclusion.) 


« PRECAUTIONS,” By Lady 


M. Masenpre, In 8 vols. crown 8vo, 


Her SON. By E. Werner. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


An UGLY DUCKLING. By 


Henry Error. Second Edition, now ready. In 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“It is with real regret that we can give no more 
space to do full justice to a novel which, while con- 
structed with the utmost simplicity, and without a 
single exaggeration in the way of speech, incident, or 
emotion, is a original, werful in its 
reticence, full both of humorous and varied observa- 
tion, and of delicate pathos, true to the subtlest lights 
and shades of human nature, and unfailingly fresh, 
interesting, and charming from beginning to end.”— 
Graphic. 


The GOVERNMENT 


OFFICIAL. By —~and——. Now ready, in3 
vols, crown 8vo. 











The STORY of a KISS. 


By Mrs. Wrxxe. Now ready, in3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“A cleverly-written story of love and misunder- 

standing, Mrs. Wynneisa clever writer who has done 

nothing better than her last work. There is much 

ready wit in the story, and some real humour. A 
novel to be read.”"—Vanity Fair, 


TOO CURIOUS. By E. J. Goodman. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


ALEXIA. By Eleanor C. Price. Now 


ready, in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s, 


The RING of GYGES. By Charles 


WENTWORTH LISLE. Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 6s. 














NEW EDITIONS IN CHEAP FORM. 
Immediately, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
THE OLD ORDER|CHANGES. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, 
Author of “ The New Republic.” 





Immediately, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. 


By MARIE CORELLI, 
Author of “ Vendetta,” &. 





Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


DOCTOR CUPID. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 





Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


BORDERLAND. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 





Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, 33 6d. 


A VILLAGE TRAGEDY. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS. 





Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, 1s. 


THE DANVERS JEWELS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
In BAD HANDS. By F. W. 


Roztyson, Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


The TREASURE of THOR- 


BURNS. By Freperick Bore, Author of “A 
Good Hater,” &. 3 vols. 


WEEPING FERRY: a Novel. 


By Greorce HatseE. 


COULD HE DO BETTER? By 


ArTuur A. Horrmann. 3 vols. 


CATERINA. By the Author of 


“ Lauterdale,” 3 vols. 


The SON of his FATHER. By 


Mrs. OurpHant, Author of “It was a Lover and 
his Lass,” &c. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





WALTER SCOTT'S SERIALS. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 





VOLUMES FOR SEPTEMBER NOW READY. 

GREAT WRITERS.— LIFE of ADAM 
SMITH. 1s. ByR.B.Hatpane,M.P. Library 
Edition, demy 8vo, 2s 6d. 

CAMELOTSERIES.—MAZZINI’S ESSAYS: 
Literary and Political. 1s. 

CANTERBURY POETS. — POEMS by 
ROBERT HERRICK. ls, 


Now ready, price 6d; post-free, 7d. Part I. 
THE 
NATURALIST’S MONTHLY. 


A Journal for Nature-Lovers and Nature-Thinkers, 


London: 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





THE NEW ETON SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Just out, crown 8yo, 23, 


The PREPARATORY ETON LATIN 
GRAMMAR. (Containing the Accidence and the 
Syntax Rules. Abridged from tke Larger Work. 
By A. C. AIncER and H. G. WinTLF, M.A. 


*," The ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, Part I., Ele- 


mentary, price 3s 6d, and The ETON LATIN EXER- 
CISES, 2s 6d, by the Same Authors, are now ready, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











Price 1s; post-free, 1s 2d. 


The POST OFFICE of FIFTY YEARS 
AGO. Containing Reprint of Sir Rowland Hill’s 
Famous Pamphlet, dated February 22nd, 1837, 
proposing Penny Postage, with Fac-simile of the 
Original Sketch for the Postage Stamp, and other 
Documents, 


Note.—All profits on the sale of this work go to 
the Rowland Hill Benevolent (Post Office) Fund, 


CASSELL and 00., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health und Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH—6 Poultry, E.C. 


RY’S 


| an 


> patentee 


> ee 


“*I consider it a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food. It isthe drink par eacellence for children, 
and gives no trouble in making.”—W. H. R, STANLEY, 


-D, 








BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
No. 863, SEPTEMBER, 1887. 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS. 


Tue Batance OF Mruitary Powrr 1x Europe: 
GERMANY, FRANCE, AND BELGIUM, 


THE CouNTRY PARSON AS HE WAS, AND AS HE 18, 
Joyce. Chaps. 17-20. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD.— 
THE Rop : NOW AND IN THE Past.—CLosE Borovans, 
—An UNSOLVED Psosiem or Every Day, 


Marco PoLo, 

In WESTMINSTER ABBEY, JUNE 21st, 1887, 

RETROSPECTS OF THE REIGN, 

Tue Diver. By Frederich Schiller. Translated by 
Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B, 

A Corner or MERCIA, 

Tue Session. 


La coegia Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh ang 
ndon. 





Monthly, 2s 6d. 
: oe CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ror SEPTEMBER, 


1, A Farr ConsTITuTION FOR IRELAND. By Sir (0. 
Gavan Duffy. 

2, THE Story or ZEBEHR PasHa.—I. As told by 
himself to Flora L. Shaw. 

8, Tue DaTE oF THE PENTATEUCH: THEORY AND 
Facts. dl Reginald Stuart Poole, LL.D. 

4, Faust in Mosic. By Frank Sewall, 

5. THE GREAT DEPRESSION OF TRADE.—II. By the 
Hon. David A. Wells, LL.D. 

6. AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE. By Stephen Thompson. 

7. THe Expansion OF Eaypt. By Cope Whitehouse, 

8. CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE, 
By Gabriel Monod. 

9, CONTEMPORARY RECORD :—ORIENTAL History. By 
Professor Sayce. 


IsBISTER AND Co, (Limited), Ludgate Hill, E.C, 








Now ready, price 6d, 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 59, SEPTEMBER. 


ConTENTS. 
Eve. By the Author of “ John Herring,”’ ** Mehalah,’”” 
&c. Chaps, 1-4, 
INDEPENDENT TRAVELLING. By P. G. Hamerton. 
BALLADE OF THE FLIGHT OF NICOLETTE. By Graham 
R. Tomson, 
— at Broapstairs. By the Rev. J. G, 


Tur Dream Bripr. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. 

THE cc, OF THE COINAGE. By W. W. Hard- 
wicke, 

One TRAVELLER RetTurNs.—II, By David Christie 
Murray and Henry Herman. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By Andrew Lang. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 





HE CHRISTIAN REFORMER for 
SEPTEMBER, price ls, contains :— 


1, THovGHTS ON THE FourTH GosPEL. No. I.—In- 
troductory. By the Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A. 

2, Sunpays In STRANGE TEMPLES, By the Rev. A. 
Chalmers. 

38, THE Parpon oF BerTRAM. By the Rev. T. Gas- 
quoine, B.A. 

4, TWELVE COLLEGE AppreEssEs. By the Editor. 

5. THE SoctaL GOSPEL IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By the Editor. 

6. Norte on Romans x., 6-9, By the Rev. Philemon 
Moore, B.A. 


London: WitL1ams and NorGATE. 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &c. 
London: G. MitcHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
_ Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
jourt. 





Just published, Second Edition, in 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 
ash, 17s; postage, 6d extra.) 


HE LAWS of INSURANCE: Fire, 
Life, Accident, and Guarantee. eigen 
Cases in the English, Scotch, Irish, American, an 
Canadian Courts. Second Edition. Ly James Bices 
PorTER, Barrister-at-Law, assisted by WILLIAM 
FEILDEN Crates, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


Stevens and Harness, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The world 


j is a hard place enough to make one’s way 
through without illness, yet somewhere or other 
disease is ever rife, and everywhere its surest opponent, 
this purifying medicine, is to be found, and should 
always be a4 to parry and turn the first attack of 
the enemy. When symptoms of sickness first set in, 
they may be easily subdued by this grand remedy, 
which gives great and prompt relief to every oppressed 
organ or disordered function. These Pills regulate 
and strengthen digestion, more readily, efficiently, 
and with more certainty than any other combination 
of drugs, be it ever go scientifically prescribed. Nothing 
can exceed the ability of Holloway’s medicine to 
secure natural functional action, 
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SCOTLAND, 
BY THE WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE. 


ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN and CALEDONIAN 
RAILWAYS.—ADDITIONAL and ACCELERATED SERVICE (see 
below). 1st, 2nd, and 3rd class by all trains. 











(a ,3 

Leave @.1.| &.m,| &.m.| a.m.| p.m.| p.m.| p.m. |ni’ht 
London (Euston) .. «. «| 5 15) 7 15j10 Oj11 0) 8 om 0}12 0 

Arrive 
Edin! wh (Pr. St.) .. ..| & 15) 5 50) 7 4510 5) ... | 6 50; 9 0/1252 
Bisa eal) « “| 425) 6 0] 7 45110 181550 7 0917/1 5 
Greenock Rie © vas ..| 5 38) 7.18, 9 3/11 57| 7 5) 8 30/10 43) 246 
ER sas aes “19 86]... |... | 4 45]10 16 12 20 2 34! 617 
Perth 0 see tw ..| 6 40 9 3511 50] 7 5) 8 1511 10) 335 
Dundee .. ne we wel 7 85) 10 3012 40} 8 20| 9 4512 5) 445 
Aberdeen... a as eel! O .. | 3 5] 95512 012 5} 830 
Inverness ooo wee “| “+ 8 511 - 2 45) 6 510 5 














The HIGHLAND EXPRESS (8.0 p.m.) and 12,0 night Train will run every 
ight (except Saturdays), ode . : 
—Will ran every night, but on Sunday mornings its arrival at Dundee will be 
9.5 a.m., Inverness 1,30 p.m., and it will have no connection to Oban (Saturday 
nights from London). B—Will ran every night, but will have no connection to 
the North on Saturday night. . 
On Saturdays passengers by the 11,0 a.m. Train from London are not conveyed 
beyond Perth by the Highiand Railway, and only as far as Aberdeen by the 
ledonian Railway. 
Oneringes with Somer accommodation are run on the principal Express Trains 
between London and Scotland, without extra charge. iv 
Improved sleeping saloons, accompanied by an attendant, are ran on the night 
trains between London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Stranraer, and Perth, 
Extra charge, 5s for each berth. y 
Callander and Oban Line.—This line affords the quickest and most comfortable 
route to the Western Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
DLAY, General Manager, L. & N.-W. Railway. 


G. FIN. 
August, 1887. J. THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leiaxn Hoyt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Catalcgues on application. 


0oLD PARI 5. 


TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 








The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, B.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms; 

redecorated ; newly furnished; ornamental grounds; five acres ; eight lawn- 

rey ro large swimming-bath ; private bathe.—Full descriptive tariff of 
A \. 





RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS .p we awe £7,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... ue eee ave 9,000,000 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsIpE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 











Page £10 10 0] Narrow Column. . £310 0 
Half-Page 5 5 0| Half-Column ............. » 115 0 
Quarter-Page ........ sesasenickoceed . 212 6] Quarter-Colamn 1 





: 017 6 
ix lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “* THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. = Quarterly. 
yearly, 


1 8 6 soeeO 14 8 eee 07 2 


110 6......015 3...... 078 
112 6...... 016 3...... 


intating postage to any part of the United 


HOMCOME 2:0 nce ane nee tt 

Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany 

Including postage to India, China, &&.... 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Urgam, anv Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 335, for SEPTEMBER, price 1s. 
ConTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
1, Amret. By Matthew Arnold. 
2. With THE ImmortTALs. By F. Marion Crawford, Chaps. 14-16, 
3. THe Passion OF THE Past, 
4 or Granite. By 8S. M. Burrows. 
5. MILNER’s Mistake. By F. Anstey. Part II. 
6. THe APPEASEMENT OF DEMETER. By George Meredith, 
7. An Ipyt oF Iscuta. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





*“ WESTMINSTER SCHOOL,” by G. F. RUSSELL BARKER, 
with Ilustrations,—See 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER, 

The Number also contains:—“* STUDY of a HEAD,’ from a Drawing 
by E. BURNE JONES, A.R.A.; “A VISIT to a DUTCH COUNTRY 
HOUSE,” by MAY CROMMELIN; ‘‘ MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX,” by 
F, MARION CRAWFORD; **A SECRET INHERITANCE,” by B. 
L, FARJEON ; &. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, PRICE SIXPENCE; BY POST, EIGHTPENCE. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





This day, price One Shilling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER, 1887. 

1. CrrmE AND CrrmrnaLts, By Colonel Sir E, F. Du Cane. 

2. THe Doas or CONSTANTINOPLE, 

3. A Houmpay AMONG THE CROFTERS, 

4, ‘‘ LEAVES OF Grass.” By Walter Lewin. 

5. AunT Hannan. By the Author of “ Hester’s Shed.” 

6. THe Loa oF THE ‘Saran Srumons.’ By CO. R. L. Fletcher. 
7. THE Myra or Er, By the Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P, 

8. THE HERO OF THE HovuR In Paris, 

9, MEN aND MEASURES IN CANADA, 

10. Masor Lawrence, F.LS,—(Continued.) By the Hon. E, Lawless. 
11, Our Lrsrary List, 

*,* Now ready, Volume I., bound in cloth, 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 51. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for SEPT., 


containing, among other Articles of interest, “‘ The GAVEROCKS,” Chaps. 
41 to 45, by the AUTHOR of “ MEHALAH,” “ JOHN HERRING,” “ COURT 
ROYAL,” &c. FOSSIL CONTINENT.—A FALSE STEP (IL)—A 
PHENOMENAL VOICE; &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





In 2 vols., richly illustrated, price 21s, 


WITNESSES FOR CHRIST, 


From the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. 
A SEQUEL to BACKHOUSE and TYLOR’S “EARLY CHURCH HISTORY.” 


“ This work, by the authors of * Early Church History,’ is really a continuation 
of that admirable volume. It is one of the most readable books on Church history. 
It is written in a clear, terse,and agreeable style, and seizes with skill the salient 
features of the time and the men it describes, and places the incidents it records 
in admirable perspective. The authors have no sympathy with ecclesiastical 
intolerance or claims to infallibility; but neither are they animated by any 
feeling of jealousy or unfairness towards the Catholic Church.’’—Scotsman, 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 
KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


Eleventh Edition, Revised, with 500 Illustrations, post 8vo, price 14s. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


Thoroughly Revised and Edited by W. MORRANT BAKER, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; and 


VINCENT DORMER HARRIS, M.D. Lond., 
Demonstrator of Physiology at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
D8 llega and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is et to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on — to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days” 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 














may be had. Agents, R. 'VENDEN and SONS, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


HISTORIES. 


The Student’s Hume; a History of 
England from the Earliest Times. Thoroughly 
Revised Edition, continued to the Treaty of 
Berlin, 1878. By the late Prof. J. 8. Brewer. 
Seven Coloured Maps and 70 Woodcuts (830 pp.), 
crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

*,* Also published in Three Parts, 2s 64 each. 
Part I1.—B.C. 55-A.D. 1485, 
Parr II.—A.D. 1485-1688, 
Part III.—1688-1878, 

Students’ Modern Europe. From the 
Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin. 
By Ricuarp Lovee, M.A. 7s 6d. 

Students’ History of Europe during 
the MIDDLE AGES. By Henry HALLAM. 7s 6d. 

Students’ Constitutional History of 
ENGLAND. Henry VII.-George II. By H. 
Hatiam. 7s 6d. a 

Students’ Old Testament History. 


By Pure SmitH,. With Maps and Woodcuts, 


7s 6d. 
Students’ New Testament History. 
By Puriie Smite. With Maps and Woodcuts, 


7s 6d. 

Students’ Ancient History. To the 
Conquests of Alexander the Great. By PHILIP 
SmituH. With Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 


Students’ Ecclesiastical History. 


2vols.: I., A.D. 30-1003. II., 1003-1614. By PHILIP 
SmiTH. With Woodcuts, 7s 6deach. | 

Students’ English Church History. 
2vols.: I., 596-1509. II., 1509-1717. (Part Ill., 
1717 to the Present Time, nearly ready.) By Canon 
PerRY. 7s 6d each. 

Students’ History of Greece. To the 
Roman Conquest. By Dr. Wm. SmitH. With 
Coloured Maps and Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 


Students’ History of Rome. To the 


Establisbment of the Empire. By Dean LipDELL. 
With Coloured Map and Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 


Students’ Decline and Fall of the 


ROMAN EMPIRE. By Epwarp GIBBON. 
Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 


Students’ History of France. To 
the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H. Jervis. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SERIES OF 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 


Scripture History of the Old and New 
TESTAMENTS. 40 Woodcuts (370 pp.), 3s 6d. 
Ancient History of the East. To the 


Conquests of Alexander the Great. 70 Woodcuts 
(310 pp.), 16mo, 3s 6d. 


Greece. Tothe Roman Conquest. With 
Coloured Maps and 74 Woodcuts (268 pp.), 3s 6d. 
Rome. To the Establishment of the 


Empire. Coloured Map and 70 Woodcuts (324 pp.), 
16mo, 3s 6d. 


6d 
Classical Mythology. With Questions 
on the Work. With 90 Woodcuts (300 pp.), 3s 6d. 
England. To the Year 1878. With 
Coloured Mays and 68 Woodcuts (400 pp.), 3s 6d. 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


A Primary History of Britain. 
A New and thoroughly Revised Edition (430 pp.). 
With a Coloured Map, 12mo, 2s 6d. 

Markham’s History of England, 
Continued down to the Year 1878. 1C0 Woodcuts, 
12m9, 3s 6d. . 

Markham’s History of France. Con- 
tinued down to the Year 1878. 70 Woodcuts, 
32mo, 3s 6d. : 

Markham’s History of Germany. 

i Down to 1880. With 50 Woodcuts, 460 pp., 3s 6d. 

Little Arthur’s History of England. 

PF Down to 1878. With 36 Woodcuts, 16mo, 1s 6d. 

Little Arthur’s History of France, 
From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second 
Empire. With Maps and Woodcuts, 16mo, 2s 6d. 


LITERATURE, &c. 
Students’ English Language. Its 


Origin and Growth. By Grorcr P, Marsu. 736d. 

Students’ English Literature. With 
Biographical Notices of the Authors. By T. B. 
Saw. 7s 6d. 

Students’ Specimens of English 
LITERATURE. By T. B. SHaw. 7s 6d. 

Smaller History of English Litera- 
TURE. (276 pp.), 16mo, 3s 6d. 

Smaller Specimens of English Litera- 
TURE. With Explanatory Notes (368 pp.), 3s 6d. 

Students’ Moral Philosophy. By Dr. 


FLEMING. 7s 6d, 





| DR. WM. SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


LATIN COURSE. 

Young Beginners’ 1st Latin Book: an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part I. 2s. 
Young Beginners’ 2nd Latin Book: an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part II. 2s. 
Principia Latina. Part I. Grammar, 

Exercises, Vocabularies, &c. 33 6d, 

Appendix to Part I. Exercises and 
‘Examination Papers. 23 6d. ; 
Principia Latina. Part II. First 
Reading-book. 33 6d, ’ 
Principia Latina. Part III. First 

Verse-book. 3s 6d. 
Principia Latina. Part IV. Prose 
Composition. 3s 6d. 
Principia Latina. Part V. Prose 
Translation. 3s. 
Students’ Latin Grammar. 6s. 
Smaller Latin Grammar. 3s 6d. 
Latin-English Vocabulary to Phedrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Ceesar’s Gallic War. 3s 6d, 
A Child’s First Latin Book. Nouns, 


Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Active Verbs. 
By T. D. Hatt. 16mo, 2s. 


Tacitus, The Germania, Agricola, and 
First Book of the Annals. Notes. 16mo, 3s 6d. 


GREEK COURSE. 
Initia Greca. Part I. Grammar, 
Exercises, Vocabularies, &c. 3s 6d. : 
Appendix to Part I. Exercises and 
Examination Papers. 2s 6d. . 
Initia Greca. Part II. A Reading- 
book, 33 6d. 
Initia Greca. Part III. Prose Com- 
position. 33 6d. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. 6s. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. 3s 6d. 
Greek Accidence. 2s 6d. 
Plato. Selections. With Notes. 3s 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
English Grammar. With Exercises. 
3s 6d. 
Primary English Grammar. With 
Exercises, &c, Ils. 
English Composition. With Illustra- 
tions and Exercises. 3s 6d. 
FRENCH COURSE, 


French Principia. Part I. Grammar, 
Exercises, Vocabularies, &c, with Materials for 
Conversation. 3s 6d. 


Appendiz to Part I. Exercises and 
Examination Papers. 2s 6d. 

French Principia. Part II. A Reading- 
book. With Etymological Dictionary, 4s 6d. 
French Principia. Part III. Prose 

Composition. 4s 6d. 
Students’ French Grammar. 6s. 
Smaller French Grammar. 3s 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 
German Principia. Part I. Grammar, 


Exercises, Vocabularies, &c., with Materials for 
Conversation. 3s 6d. 


German Principia. Part II. A Read- 
ing-book. With a Dictionary. 3s 6d, 
Practical German Grammar. 3s 6d. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 
Italian Principia. PartI. Grammar, 
Exercises, Vocabularies, &c. 3s 6d, 


Italian Principia. Part II. Reading- 
book, 33 6d. 


ETON COLLEGE BOOKS. 

The Eton Latin Grammar. Part L— 
ELEMENTARY, For the Lower Forms. By A. 
QO, AINGER, M.A., and H. G. Winter, M.A, 3s 6d. 

Ak Also, by the Same Rditors, 

A First Latin Exercise Book. Adapted 
to the above Grammar. 2s 6d. 

The Preparatory Eton Latin Grammar. 
Chiefly designed for Private Schools. Abridged 
from the above. 2s, , LJust out. 

The Eton Fourth Form Ovid. Selec- 


tions from Ovid and Tibullus. With Notes by 
H.G. Winttz. Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The Eton Horace, The Odes and 
Epodes. With Notes on Odes. BookI, By F. 
‘ CoRNISH. | Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 

Eton Exercises in Algebra. By A. 


CocksHorT and E. P. Rouse. 








MANUALS AND TEXT-BOOKS of 
GEOGRAPHY 


“I feel strongly the great importanc 
subject, not only as a mental discipline cod ement 
part of a liberal education, but as more especial] 
necessary for Englishmen, many of whom will = 
called upon in after life to turn their geographical 
knowledge to practical and serious account,”—One 
of the opinions of Head Masters of English Public 

chools in the Report of the Roya. GEOGRAPHTCArL 
Society on Geographical Education, 1885, 


MODERN. 


The Student’s Manual of Modern Geo. 
GRAPHY ; Mathematical, Physical, and Descrip- 
tive. By Canon W. L. Bevay, M.A. New and 
Revised Edition, With 150 Maps and Woodcuts, 
post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“* Modern geography has up to quite a recent date 
been almost entirely neglected in many of our large 
schools, and where professedly taught has in too 
many instances been made the most repulsive instead 
of the most fascinating of studies. Such books must 
ever be not less welcome to teacher than to pnpil,"— 
Standard. 

A School Manual of Modern Geo. 
GRAPHY. By Joun Ricuarpson. (400 pp,) 
Post 8vo, 5s. 

“ After a careful examination, we are bound to say 
that it is the most comprehensive, accurate, and 
methodical geography with which we are familiar, 
and bears on every page unmistakable traces of care. 
ful and industrious research. It fully sustains the 
high reputation of Mr. Murray’s series of manuals, 
and we venture to predict for it a wide popularity, 
Bearing in mind its high character, it is a model of 
cheapness.’’—School Guardian. 

A Smaller Manual of Modern Geo- 
GRAPHY. By Joun Ricnarnson. 16mo, 2s 6d. 

“ We frankly acknowledge that we have never seen 
anything of its kind, and for its space, at all ap. 
proaching to this Smaller Geography.”—English 
Churchman. 

The Student’s Geography of British 
INDIA. By George Smitu, LL.D. 7s 6d, 


ANCIENT. 


The Student's Manual of Ancient Geo- 
GRAPAY. By Canon W. L. Bevan, M.A. With 
240 Maps and Woodcuts, post 8vo, 7s 6d, 
By the Same Author. ‘ 
A Smaller Manual of Ancient Geo- 
GRAPHY. With 39 Woodcuts (240 pp.), 16mo, 


3s 6d, 
Physical Geography. By Mary Somer- 
VILLE, Revised by Joun RicuHarpson. (548 pp.), 93. 
“So far as general physical geography goes, such 
manuals as those of...... Mrs. Somerville leave little to 
be desired.”—Mr, J. 8, Kex.tre’s Report on GEO- 
GRAPHICAL EpucaTIon. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 
A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 


With a Dictionary of Proper Names. A New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and partly Re. 
written. By Dr. Wm. Smiru, and Prof, Hat, 
M.A. (730 pp.), square 16mo, 7s 6d. 

This edition is to a great extent a new and original 
Work. Every article has been carefully revised. All 
the etymological articles have been revised, and the 
greater part of them rewritten by Prof. J - K, InGram. 
A Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 

Square 12mo, 7s 6a, ‘ at 
A Complete Latin-English Dictionary. 
With the Calendar, Measures, Weights, Moneys, 
&e. 8vo, 21s, ch i is 
A Copious and Critical English-Latin 
DICTIONARY. Medium 8vo, 21s, - 
Concise Dictionary of the Bible. 
With Illustrations, medium 8v0, 21s. ; 
Smaller Bible Dictionary. With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Classical Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY. With 750 Woodcuts, 8v0, 18s. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. 

With 200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s 61. 
Smaller Dictionary of Greek and 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 2006 Woodcuts, crown 
8yvo, 7s 6d. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 

A Short Hebrew Grammar. By Prof. 
StanLey LEaTHES. 7s 6d. 

Newth’s First Book of Natural 
PHILOSOPHY. 3s 6d. 

Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin 
ELEGIAOS. 3s 6d._ 

Hutton’s Principia Greca. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercise-Book, Vocabularies, &c. 3s 6d. 

Lyell’s Students’ Elements of Geology. 


New Edition, thoroughly Revised. By Prof. P. M. 
Duncan. 9s, 


Practical Dictionary of the English, 
FRENCH, and GERMAN LANGUAGES. 63. 


>> b&b > b> 


*«* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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BLACKWOODS’ EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





DICTIONARIES. 


Tur ONE VoLuME DICTIONARY. 


Stormonth’s Dictionary of the English Language. 
Revised by the Rev. P. H. PHELP, M.A. Cantab. 
Library Edition. Large 8vo, handsomely bound in half morocco, 31s 6d. 
Students’ Edition. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The School Etymologi¢al Dictionary and Word- 
BOOK. By Rev. J. STORMONTH. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 260. 2s. 


The Handy School Dictionary. By the Same. 
Pp. 268. 94. = 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographical 
AND CRITICAL; designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By 
Proressor MINTO, Aberdeen University. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
7s 6d. 

Characteristics of English Poets from Chaucer to 
Suirtey. By the Same. New Edition. Crown &vo, 7s 6d. 


English Prose Composition: A Practical Manual 
FoR Use 1n Scuoors. By Dr. JAMES CURRIE.  Forty-Seventh 
Thousand. 1s 6d. % Pied wot 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Practical Rudiments of the Latin Language ; or, Latin 
Forms and English Roots, By Dr. JOHN ROSS. Third Edition. Crown 


8vo, 1s 6d. 
Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. By Rev. J. Gerard. 


Feap. Svo, 33. 

Aditus Faciliores. An Easy Latin Construing Book. 
With Complete Vocabulary. By Dr. POTTS and Rev. C. DARNELL. 
Ninth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 


Aditus Faciliores Greeci. An Easy Greek Construing 
= With Complete Vocabuiary. By the same Authors. Fourth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo0, 53. 


Greek Testament Lessons for Colleges, Schools, and 
PRIVATE STUDENTS. By Rev. J. HUNTER SMITH. Crown 8vo, with 


Maps, 63. 
HISTORY. 


Epitome of Alison’s History of Europe, for the Use of 
ScHooLs. Twenty-Ninth Thousand. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The Eighteen Christian Centuries. Seventh Edition. 
By Rev. J. WHITE. Post 8vo, with Index, 6s. 


History of France from the Earliest Times. 6th 
Thousand, By the Same. Post 8vo, with Index, 6s. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Primer of Geometry. An Easy Introduction to the 
Propositions of Euclid. By Dr. F. CUTHBERTSON. Fifth Edition. 1s 6d. 


Treatise on Arithmetic, with numerous Exercises for 
Teaching in Classes. By JAMES WATSON. Fcap., ls, 


CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Philosophical Classics. Edited by William Knight, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of St. Andrews. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, with Portraits, price 3s 6d each, 

DESCARTES. By Professor Mahaffy—BUTLER. By the Rev. W. Lucas 
Collins, M.A—BERKELEY. By Professor Campbell Fraser.—FICHTE. By 
Professor Adamson.—KANT. By Professor Wallace.x—HAMILTON. By Pro- 
fessor Veitch.—HEGEL. By Professor Edward Caird.—LEIBNIZ. By John 
Theodore Merz.—VICO. By Professor Flint—HOBBES, By Professor Croom 
Robertson.—HUME. By the Editor. 


Foreign Classics for English Readers. By various 
Authors, Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d each. 
Contents ; — DANTE — VOLTAIRE— PASCAL — PETRARCH — GOBTHE— 
MOLIERE — MONTAIGNE— RABELAIS— CALDERON — SAINT SIMON — 
CERVANTES—CORNEILLE AND RACINE—SCHILLER—ROUSSEAU—LA 
— AND OTHER FRENCH FaBULISTS—MADAME DE SEVIGNE— 


Ancient Classics for English Readers. Edited by the 
Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. Complete in 28 vols., price 23 6d each, in 
cloth (sold separately) ; or bound in 14 vols. with calf or vellum back, £3 10s, 





GEOGRAPHY. 


Manual of Modern Geography: Mathematical, 
PHYSIOAL, and POLITICAL. On a New Plan, embracing a Complete De- 
velopment of the River Systems of the Globe. By Dr. ALEXANDER 
MACKAY, Eleventh Thousand, Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Elements of Modern Geography. Revised to the 
Present Time. By the Same. Fifty-Third Thousand. Crown 8yo, 3s, 


The Intermediate Geography. By the Same. 
Twelfth Edition, Revised to the Present Time. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

Outlines of Modern Geography. By the Same. Re- 
vised to the Present Time. 176th Thousand. 18mo, ls, 


First Steps in Geography. By the Same. Revised 
to the Present Time. Eighty-Sixth Thousand. 18mo, sewed, 4d; in cloth, 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
Elements of Physiography and Physical Geography. 


With Express Reference to the Instructions recently issued by the Science 
and Art Department. WithIllustrations. By Dr, ALEXANDER MACKAY, 
Thirtieth Thousand. Is 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Dr. Page’s Introductory Text-Book of Physical 
GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch Maps and Illustrations. Revised by Pro- 
FEssOR CHARLES LAPWORTH. Twelfth Edition. 2s 6d. 

Dr. Page’s Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geo- 
GRAPHY. With Engravings. Revised bytheSame. Third Edition. 5s, 
Examinations on Physical Geography. A Progressive 
Series of Questions, adapted to the Introductory and Advanced Text-Books 

of Physical Geography. By the Same. Sixth Edition. 9d. 


LOOLOGY. 
A Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students. With 


a General Introduetion on the Principles of Zoology. By Proressor 
NICHOLSON, Aberdeen University. Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, with Engravings. 
Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Schools. By the 
Same. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, with Engravings, 7s 6d. 
Introductory Text-Book of Zoology. By the Same. 
Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 156 Kngravings, 3s. 

Outlines of Natural History, for Beginners. Being 
Descriptions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. By the Same. 
Third Edition. With Engravings, 1s 6d. 


A Manual of Paleontology, for the Use of Students. 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of Paleontology. By the 
Same, Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with 722 Engravings, 42s, 








GEOLOGY. 


Dr. Page’s Introductory Text-Book of Geology. New 
FRdition. Revised by Proressorn LAPWORTH. With Engravings and 
Glossarial Index. (In preparation. 

Dr. Page’s Advanced Text-Book of Geology. Descrip- 
tive and Industrial. With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. 
Revised and Enlarged, 7s 6d. 

The Geological Examinator. A Progressive Series of 
Questions, adapted to the Introductory and Advanced Text-Books of Geology. 
By the Same, Sd. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Professor Johnston’s Catechism of Agricultural 
CHEMISTRY. Eighty-Sixth Thousand. Revised by Str CHARLES A, 
CAMERON, M.D., F.R.G.S.1., &. With Engravings, ls. 

Professor Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chem- 
ISTRY AND GEOLOGY. Fourteenth Edition. Revised by the Samer, 
Feap., 63 6d. 

Professor Johnston’s Chemistry of Common Life. 
New Edition, Revised and Brought Down to the PresentTime. By ARTHUR 
HERBERT CHURCH, M.A. Oxon.; Author of ‘‘ Food: its Sources, Con- 
stituents, and Uses,’’ &c, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


BOTANY. 


A Manual of Botany, Anatomical and Physiological. 
For THE USE OF StupENTS. By Dr. ROBERT BROWN. Crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 12s 6d. 





ELEMENTARY 


STANDARD READERS. 


BOOK I. 40 Lessons. Cloth, 8d. 
BOOK II. 40 Lessons. Cloth, 9d. BOO I, e e . 


BOOK III. 60 Lessons. Cloth, 1s. BOOK II. . ° ° 
BOOK IV. 60 Lessons. Cloth, 1s 3d. BOOK III. . ° ° 
BOOK V. 60 Lessons. Cloth, 1s 4d. BOOK IV. ° . . 
BOOK VI. 60 Lessons. Cloth, 1s 6d. BOOK V. . ° . 

BOOK VI. . . . 


INFANTS’ READERS. 
FIRST PICTURE PRIMER. Sewed, 24; cloth, 3d. 
= PICTURE PRIMER. Sewed, 24; cloth, 


INFANTS’ PICTURE READER. Cloth, 64. TANGLEWOOD TALES. 


PICTURE READING SHEETS. First and Second | VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


Series. Unmounted, each 33 6d. Also to be had | OUR VILLAGE, 1s2d. 
mounted on Boards or on Roller. 


eons — RECITATION BOOKS. 
. I, 32pp. 2d.—III. ° . 
3d.—V, and VI. 64 pp. 4d. a oe 


cloth limp, each 6d. 





GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 
oe PRIME 


STANDARD AUTHORS. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 1s 3d. 


ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. By Cuas. Smitx, * 
St. Thomas, Charterhouse. In Three Parts, 64 pp. MRS. HEMANS’ POEMS. Selected for Use in 


Answers to each Part, price 2d, 


CLASS-BOOKS. 

HISTORICAL READERS. 

R. 96 pp. Cloth, 9d. SHORT STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 

96 pages. Cloth, 9d. 160 pp. 1s. Another Edition, 128 pp. 10d, 

198 bates Cloth, 1s. | | FIRST HISTORICAL READER, 160 pp. 1s. 

256 pages. Cloth, 1s 6d. | SECOND HISTORICAL READER. 224 pp. is 4d. 
THIRD HISTORICAL READER. 256 pp. 1s 6d. 


256 pages. Cloth, ls 6d. 
256 pages. Cloth, 1s 9d. | HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Inlvol. 208 pp. 1s 4d. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


SHORT STORIES FOR COMPOSITION. With 

1s 2d. Remarks on Teaching Letter-Writing, Specimens 
1s 2d, of Letters, and List of Subjects for Letters and 
Essays. 112 pp. 1s. 

A FIRST BOOK ON PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
= Diagrams, Maps, and Illustrations. 64 pp. 





Schools. With a Biographical Sketch. With 
copious Notes and Illustrations, 64 pp. 3d, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, Eprinsurcn snp Lonpon. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH,” &c.—2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


RED SPIDER. By the Author of “John Herring,” &. 


‘ Extremely interesting, extremely well written, extremely clever, and wholly delightfal.”—Glasgow Herald, . 

“ Assuredly the author of ‘ Mehaluh ’ has surpassed himself in his fascinating story entitled ‘ Red Spider.’......The heroine, Honor Luxmore, is a noble specimen, 
of womanhood......* Red Spider’ is a delightfal novel.”—Morning Post. , J 

*¢ Red Spider ’ is a delightful tale of the Devonshire life the author loves so well......Every line of the novel will be read with plea:ure.”’—Scotsman. 














NEW RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY NOVEL.—Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


RADNA; or, the Great Conspiracy. of 1881. By the Princess Olga, 


* An absorbing tale, which will hold the reader captive from first to last. Less painful than some recent works on Russia, ‘ Radna’ is inferior to none in power 
and fidelity of local colouring.”’—Morning Post. 
Well written, and full of general interest.”—Scofsman. _ z " a : 
’ “ A more Nenad book could hardly be found......Were it not for the title-page, we should almost have set it down as being written by Ouida at her best.’== 
ictovial World, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOSEPH’S COAT.”—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By David Christie Murray, 


With 3 Illustrations by A. McCormick. [ Immediately. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS.”—Post 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


UNDERWOODS: Poems. By R. Louis Stevenson. 


«We take up, with a certain tremor, a new book, and especially a book in an untried form, by a writer whose past works have given us keen enjoyment......In 
the case of ‘ Underwoods’ the tremor quickly passes away. Here is no interloper, no changeling, but rather, unless we greatly err, the very ‘ flower of the flock.’...... 
With this book, Mr. Stevenson enrols himself among our serious verse-writers...... His place in poetry, as in literature at large, will be a place apart......Just what he 
does, no one else can do. As a prose-wr:ter, as a tale-teller, and now as a poet, he stands alone.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS, SELECTIONS from. 1 vol. feap. 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“ Changes would injuriously affect the representative character of the book, the design of which, it is clear, is to sat forth tho whole range of Mr. Swinburne’s 
poetical work in choice and significant examples. Not only is this aim fairly realisod, but it is attained by the exercise of excalleat taste and discretion. Altogether, 
the book is a good one.””—Saturday Review. : 

“ On the whole the selection is admirable, and is as representative as is possible in so voluminousa writer...... The book is crammed with all kinds of poetic beauties, 
and is quite an indispensable possession of every lover of English poetry .’’—Atheneum. 


MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW VOLUME.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


A -BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. By W. Clark Russell, 


Author of “The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ” “ Round the Galley Fire,” “ A Voyage to the Cape,” &c. (Immediately. 














MR. GEORGE R,. SIMS’S NEW_BOOK, 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. By George R. Sims, Author of “ Rogues 


and Vagabonds,” *‘ The Ring o’ Bells,” ** The Dagonet Ballads,” &c. With a Photozraphed Portrait of Mary Jane. Pest 8vo, illustrated boards, 23 ; cloth, 2s 6d. 

“A very entertaining autobiograpby......Mary Jane has & faculty for observing character, and a power of delineating its movements and development, not 

distantly related to those of Mr. Sims himself......Mery Jane has so full a fand of exciting incident to draw upon, and so pleazant a manner of philosophising, that 
should she ever take the field as a novelist independ of her present sponsor, he will have a formidable rival to contend with.’’—Scotsman. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF BESANT AND RICE’S NOVELS. 


Now issuing, a choicely ted LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS of BESANT and RICE. The Volumes (each one containing a complete Novel), beautifally 
printed from a new fount of type, on a large crown 8vo page, and handsomely bound in cloth, will be published Monthly, at 6s each. The first Volume (now ready) is 


READY-MONEY MORTIBO Y. 


With a Portrait of JAMES RICE, Etched by DANIEL A. WEHRSCHMIDT; and a New Preface by WALTER BESANT, telling the story 
of his literary partnership with JAMES RICE. 





My LITTLE GIRL. [ Ready. The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By CELIA’S ARBOUR. 
With HARP and CROWN. [September. With a Portrait of WatTeR Besant. [ November. The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. 
This SON of VULCAN, Toctober. The MONKS of THELEMA. December. The SEAMY SIDE. 





PEROY FITZGERALD'S NEW BOOK. 


A DAY’S TOUR: a Journey through France and Belgium. By Percy 


FITZGERALD, With numerous Full-Page Plates, crown 4to, picture cover, ls. 





EDWIN L, ARNOLD’S NEW BOOK, 


BIRD LIFE in ENGLAND. By Edwin Lester Arnold, Author of 


**On the Indian Hills,” &, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
** A charming book for every one at all times of the year, but especially now.” —Whitehall R-view. 
** This delightfal volume, reading which one might imagine that one is listening to a smiling sportsman whose heart is open to all that flies through woods and 
copses, and swoops over lochs and moors.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘*A pleasant volame.”—Morning Post. 





SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


| DISAPPEARED: a Novel. By Sarah Tytler, Author of “Saint Mungo’s 


ity,” &c. With 6 Illustrations by P. Macnab. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
** A very clever and highly wrought story of character.’’—Scottish Leader. 


CHILDREN of GIBEON: a Novel. By Walter Besant, Author of ‘All 


Sorts and Conditions of Men,” ‘* Dorothy Forster,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 








A SON of HAGAR: a Romance of our Time. By Hall Caine, Author of 


**The Shadow ofa Crime.” New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


BELGRAVIA. THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 








One Shilling Monthly. c One Shilling anf an 
ONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 
Couranss 20m EEPEREEES. A Day-Dream. By the Author of Miss Molly.” 
Tue Frozen Pirate. By W. Clark Russell. Illustrated by P. Macnab. Sompm NewsPaPer Pioneers. By H. R. Fox-Bourne. 
Tae Wuire Cat. By C. Haddon Chambers, — THE DANUBE To Pape oy 7 ge _ oe Child. 
3 ; ier. EAVES FROM AN OLD Diary. By Alex. C. Ewald, F.S,A. 
Tas Gears ut ogg By ~ 0 — AvutTomn Cuamois-Huntine. By A. 5S. Marshall-Hall, 
A Summer Ipyt. By Mary Macfarlane, Water Lore. By James Anson Farrer. 
Mystery on Mystery. By Edward Salmon. Up in THE Mornina Karty. By Alex. H. Japp, LL.D. 
Neti Hares. By W. H. Stacpoole. Science Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S.—What is a Pound ?— 
a ersien: “Bean t Bira Decimal Cuinage—Oil on the Troubled Waters. : 

A Dancerous Friend. By Clement Bird. TaBLE-TaLK. By Sylvanus Urban.—English Actors Abroad—Modern Writers 
A Marrimoniat Acent. By P. L. M‘Dermott. on their Predecessors—Tercentenary Exhibition of Relics of Mary Stuart. 





SCIENCE-GOSSIP. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taylor. Price 4d Monthly. 


The SEPTEMBER NUMBER is NOW READY. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 











Lonpon: Printed by Jonn Campse xt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Kxeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spectator ” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, a‘oresaid, Saturday, August 27th, 1937. 











